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The cover picture shows you a group of our future Uni- 
versalist Ministers and Directors of religious education. They 
are students at the Theological School of St. Lawrence. 


Angus H. MacLean, Professor of Education at the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence, has spoken the truth in love 
in his discussion of Can We Universalist Adults Measure Up 
to Our Educational Objectives? The result is not flattering 
to us, neither is it hopeless. The preacher-prophet not only 
convicts us of sin; he shows us what we must do to be saved 
from our sins. We hope every church school teacher, parent, 
trustee, and church member in our denomination will read 
this article prayerfully and act on it. 


Frank D. Adams is a “Father in Israel” who needs no in- 
troduction to Universalists anywhere. His inspiring con- 
tribution to this number The Man Who Cast a Shadow will 
help every person who reads it. 


Alice M. Harrison, Field Worker for the General Sunday 
School Association, tells us how one is honestly and indus- 
triously trying to make Religious Education A Total Church 
Program. This story of what the Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
Universalist Church is doing should inspire many other Uni- 
versalist Churches to do likewise. 


Albert F. Ziegler’s message on Universalism Speaks to the 
Atomic Age is the second in the series of radio broadcasts 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention Ten Year Program of advance. 


Emory S. Bucke, our friend and colleague, editor of Zions 
Herald, has some most important things to say about The 
Parochial Issue. 
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ee North Carolina, We Salute You 


come back to us when we think of Outlaw’s Bridge. 
The Carolina moon is indeed beautiful, as poets 


q Of our recent North Carolina visit, we gladly say: 
“We went, we saw and we were quite willingly and 
iquite completely conquered. We were indeed com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the gracious, and at the same 
time practical, hospitality of everyone whom we met 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. Most significant how- 
ever was the spirit of goodwill and vital liberalism 
which we sensed among southern people. It was a 
very revealing experience for us, as an ignorant north- 
erner, to live a few days in what some of our northern 
foolishly imagine to be ‘the conservative 
South.’ ” 
| We walked right into the middle of a session at 
the North Carolina Convention of Universalists at 
Rocky Mount one day and listened with growing de- 
light to a lively debate on some of the most contro- 
versial issues of our time. Here, rationally and in the 
spirit of ethical goodwill, men and women differed, 
converted each other or did not, and finally arrived at 
a common mind that was worthy of their liberal tra- 
‘ditions. 
_ The reports of the churches showed that our North 
Carolina people are doing their full part in support 
of denominational and social service projects. Every 
church has been and continues to be active in support- 
ing the, European Service Committee work of Carleton 
Fisher. 
One parish, Red Hill, is raising money to erect a 
new and adequate church building. Fifteen hundred 
dollars have already been raised. Later, we will print 
a detailed story of the inspiring initiative of the Red 
Hill Universalists. 

“After the convention, we went with Dr. Ulrich for 
a too brief visit with the Outlaw’s Bridge people. That 
episode itself deserves a longer story than space will 
allow. The harvest moon shining through the branches 
of the beautiful Rosemary pines in the parsonage 
grounds traced a pattern of beauty across the white 
face of the trim little church at the cross roads. Here 
was the vital center of a healthy Universalist parish. 
The benediction of that peaceful beauty will always 
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have often sung of it. The sky over this level coastal 
plain is awe-inspirmg. The pines are majestic. But 
the glory of the Outlaw’s Bridge region is its people. 
Talking with folks, studying faces, and overhearing 
scraps of conversation (as editors always do), we knew 
we were in the midst of an alert, well-informed, pro- 
gressive community of liberal religionists. Here are 
aggressive young scientific farmers as up-to-date. as 
today. Here are people fighting with all the weapons 
of intelligence and co-operation and goodwill for both 
soil conservation and human conservation and im- 
provement. And everywhere we went in North Caro- 
lina, we were so impressed by the unfailing courtesy 
and natural good breeding of the people young, middle- 
aged, and old, that we were truly humbled. We are 
very proud of these, our fellow Universalists of North 
Carolina. 

Whether it be the rural parish of Outlaw’s Bridge 
under Ulrich, or the city parish of Rocky Mount under 
Robert Davis, these are parishes of splendid people, 
led by devoted and intelligent ministers. The state 
work has been strengthened recently by the addition 
of Cobb at Clinton. His people say he is doing an out- 
standing job. More recently, Turrell has come to Kin- 
ston and the folks are happy over it. Most recently, 
Rosalie West has taken up her work at Friendly House 
and the outlook is bright. 

Like Job of old, before we went to North Carolina, 
we knew “by the hearing of the ear” of its importance 
tous. But “now mite eyes seeth”; now, we know what 
Ulrich meant when he declared that the “growing edge 
of liberalism is in the South.” 

Our North Carolina work is led by devoted minis- 
ters. He did not tell us and he would not want us to 
print it, but the fact is that Robert Davis could this 
minute be holding a far more remunerative job out- 
side the organized church. Instead, he has elected to 
give his life to Christian liberalism as a Universalist 
minister. Such loyalty deserves understanding and 
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continued support from all of us. Davis is not unique. 
His colleagues in the field are just as loyal and devoted. 

Let it be understood, once and for all, by all Uni- 
versalists everywhere, that our North Carolina work 
is most distinctly NOT a philanthropic enterprise 
among backward people. Our North Carolina work 
is a vital project in spreading Universalism in which 
we are privileged to work with as intelligent, well-in- 
formed, and cultured a group of folk as we have any- 
where in our Zion, North, East, South, or West. 

Universalists of North Carolina, we salute you, and 
we pledge you our active and continued co-operation 
in the struggle to spread Universalist Christianity. 


UNITARIANS STAND FOR FRITCHMAN AND 
FREEDOM 


Readers of Tut Curistian Leaver in the Boston 
area were recently startled to read on the front page of 
the Boston Traveler that the editor of The Christian 
Register, the Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, was charged 
by certain of his fellow Unitarians of deliberately using 
his offices for, “a studied and deliberate campaign to 
use The Christian Register and other agencies as a 
means of proselytizing on behalf of the Communist 
party cause.” Those who read the Register and who 
know “Steve” Fritchman, saw clearly in this charge 
the old familiar pattern of reactionary attempt to 
smear the reputation of a courageous liberal who dares 
to challenge men to action on the plane of high ethics 
and universal religion. 

We were confident that the charge would not stand 
scrutiny. In at least one instance, Fritchman’s ac- 
cusers have criticised us and tried to brand us as 
communist sympathizers (which we most certainly 
are not). 

It is, therefore, most gratifying to report that after 
four months of intensive investigation, the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Association has 
voted that, “the charges upon which Mr. Fritchman 
was granted a hearing . . . were not sustained by any 
evidence placed before it.” 

This is good news for all real liberals as well as 
for Mr. Fritchman who said: 

“Tt is extremely gratifying to see again a decisive 
action by the church I have served for sixteen years, 
an action that makes crystal clear that the Unitarians 
take in deadly earnestness their first working principle, 
‘individual freedom of belief. It is important in 
times when men use labels carelessly to have the 
church of Emerson, Parker, and Channing say with 
vigor that its ministers and laymen belong in the 
struggle for human freedom wherever it is being 
fought. Every Unitarian minister in America will next 
Sunday preach with a little surer voice, knowing his 
national denomination stands behind his liberty to 
speak and act as his conscience dictates. To have the 
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charges of communism refuted after four months of 
searching inquiry by the Unitarian Association, should- 
make it a little easier for others serving with me in 
so many organizations believing in American democ- 
racy. I am greatly heartened.” 

Indeed every Universalist Minister and editor will 
preach and write “with a little surer voice” because 
of this splendid action of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation Board. In these days of growing reaction, 
every courageous liberal word strengthens liberalism 
everywhere. 

We are deeply grateful to the Unitarian Board 
members for sustaining their editor and thus maintain- 
ing the freedom and integrity of their press against 
strong reactionary forces. 


WELCOME, BAY STATE UNIVERSALIST 


We welcome to the ranks of Universalist journals | 
The Bay State Universalist, volume one, number one, | 
September-October 1946. This newest vehicle of our | 
faith is an attractive eight page publication edited by} 
the able Massachusetts Superintendent, Dr. Clinton | 
Lee Scott. If the initial number is a fair sample of! 
what is to come, Massachusetts Universalists have } 
here an interesting and most profitable aid to their? 
well-conceived and well-started ten year Program of ; 
church expansion. 

We believe in the widest possible use of printeme| 
ink for the propagation of liberal religion. We con-> 
gratulate the Executive Board of Massachusetts on 
its far-sighted wisdom in investing in a paper. We: 
extend our heartiest good wishes to The Bay State! 
Universalist and its editor. 


TWO CHURCHES THAT HAVE RAISED ) 
THEIR MINISTERS’ SALARIES >| 


From the October 13 number of The Weekly Bul- - 
letin of the Community Church, Harvpwicx, Massa- } 
CHUSETTS, we are happy to report the following action: | 
“At the close of the parish meeting, the church com- } 
mittee met and voted a sizable sum for the parsonage 


family to take care of the increased cost of living.” - | 

Without any urging from either the editor of § 
this paper or the minister of the church, the First | 
Universalist Church of Perry, New York, voted its} 
minister a five hundred dollar increase in salary. The } 
minister, the Rev. Julia M. Tobey, reports with justifi- | 
able pride that this church without the aid of wealthy } 
parishioners has steadily increased its Unified Appeal 
contribution, its annual offering for minister’s pen-+ 
sions, and numerous other contributions to social ser- 
vice projects. 

We say, a rousing cheer for Hardwick and Perry. 
Let’s hear from other Universalist Churches that are 
helping their ministers meet the excessive living costs 
of our time. 
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Can We Universalist Adults Measure Up 
To Our Educational Objectives? 


Angus H. MacLean 


One is faced with two temptations when dealing with such a question. 


A temptation to gloss over the failures and to hammer on the encouraging 


resist both. 


'T was Barrie who had an imaginary pal, who haunted 
“Lhim in a kindly way, to steady and help him in tight 
places. If my memory serves me, he called him McCon- 
nachy. I have a McConnachy too, as many people 
have. All thoughtful people make an effort to view 
problems in which they are personally involved ob- 
jectively through the eyes of a third party. My 


_. McConnachy is such a party, and he has stood over 


my shoulder constantly while I prepared this discus- 
sion. The results of our joint effort are neither cheer- 
ing nor entertaining, but they are as sincere and 
honest as we could make them. 


Have we made progress toward the growing of 
more and better Universalist Christian churchmen 
since, say, 1928, when I first came into this fellowship? 
_ We can give an affirmative answer on several points. 

First, the increase in educational interest and en- 
lightenment among our ministers is most marked. 
Many men who were out of school before much was 
done in our seminaries in the field of religious educa- 
tion, h&ve become highly informed and skilled in edu- 
cational matters. Men now leaving our seminaries do 
not go out with no more than an introductory course 
in education. Those, leaving the school I represent, 
take three or four and sometimes six and seven courses. 
We are still not doing all we should. I look for the 
time when all men will receive close supervision in 
practical work with children and youth as do all 
candidates for the religious education professional 
diploma now. 

_ Since 1928 knowledge of better methods of teach- 
ing (the idea of the personal care and direction of 
the individual child, the activity or child participation 
emphasis, and attention to the total pattern of child 
experience, in and out of school) has spread among us 
generally to a gratifying degree. 

Substantial progress has been made among us in 
- making good teaching materials available to local 
parishes. To the credit of our central offices, goes much 
4vork in sifting and sorting books published by other 
denominations. Our own publishing business is just 
being born, and at present there is promise of genuine 
Universalist materials, but at present we must say 
that we publish almost nothing for our own young. 
The efforts of our kinsmen, the Unitarians, in this 
field have been very fruitful and greatly to our 
advantage. 

We have progressed in the services our various 
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features in the hope of flattering people into greater effort; and, on the 
other hand, a temptation to scold or to tear one’s hair. 


I will attempt to 


associations make available to local churches. The 
work of our General Headquarters is outstanding, and 
we are involved at present in a far-reaching modifica- 
tion of our educational machinery. The development 
of our institutes is very striking. To put the matter 
shortly, the few who work at and are employed in 
religious education have done much in the develop- 
ment of ways and means to move toward our objec- 
tives. I could mention other items, but McConnachy 
warns me not to overdo it. 


Now let us look at the general picture. A number 
of churches-have been born, and Dr. Leining loves to 
tune us in on the lusty squawks of these newlyborn 
fellowships. But there have been death rattles also 
on which we do not tune in very much. Some church 
schools have increased in numbers, and many have 
become puny. While some of these reduced schools: 
are better dead, there has been a decided loss in mass: 
interest. I have no reliable statistics under my hand, 
but it is safe to say that the increase in the numbers 
we contact with our program does not call for the 
setting up of monuments. o ae! 


It is also true that leaders and teachers are, if any- 
thing, more difficult to secure than they were, and 
that it is just as difficult as ever to get them to meet 
regularly for the discussion of school and classroom 
problems. The workers’ conference has been talked 
amongst us for years, but it is still more dream than 
reality, although our conviction is that without close 
co-operation among workers we shall certainly fail. 

Look with me now at the increase in the interest 
and participation of parents in religious education 
since 1928, if you have courage enough to look into 
that question. My bifocals may be distorting my 
vision, but this is what I see: parents who give not a 
thought to religious education; parents who have a 
vague superstitious feeling that they should send chil- 
dren to Sunday school to learn Bible and prayers that 
they themselves have not attempted to teach; parents 
who send their children to Sunday School when they 
wish to spend a morning in bed; parents who send 
their. children somewhat regularly and never darken 
a church door themselves; parents who never attempt 
to teach religion at home. Then, too, there are parents 
who are over ready to take offense. If Junior is left 
out of the school play, they send him to the Presby- 
terian or Methodist Sunday School or take the affront 
as a good reason to leave church altogether. We have 
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parents who get the crudest notions of ‘what we are 
attempting to do in the church school and withdraw 
their children in fear. A class I once taught on the 
history of religions was called “heathenism” by one 
parent who removed her child at once. What does 
this indifference mean? What does this touchiness 
mean? When parents fail ever to go to a pastor or 
educational director with concern for the religious 


development of their child, what does that mean for - 


the answering of our question? 


In this general picture are the faithful, overworked 
few. We do them all honor, and underscore their 
efforts. Not least among the unhappy lines in the 
picture, is the fact that nearly all parents teaching in 
‘church schools are women. The typical father seems 
to think it beneath his dignity to teach religion to a 
child in a church. This is a fact that makes me angry. 
What do they mean? They profess interest in religion, 
and then act as if communicating that religion to 
youth would result in a loss of personal status. If I 
had a body of these men here— (Editorial comment by 
McConnachy. “Keep the old viscera under control! 
I warned you about that.”) 


Look with me at the progress in the field of school 
equipment, or is that too brutal an invitation? For 
thirty or forty years, we have known that a Sunday 
school class should have seclusion and privacy to meet 
the demands of good methods. Back in ’28, we be- 
moaned the finding of children in basements and 
closets and pews. Well, they are still in basements 
and closets and pews. Even the new churches that 
are built, follow the old patterns, and prepare base- 
ments, nice cobwebby basements, for children. My 
own church is probably typical. It is, in fact, better 
than most in this respect, but judging it for progress 
I must acknowledge that the little children romp about 
the basement dining room as they did in ’28, that they 
still try to listen to teachers in places where there are 
traffic jams reminiscent of 42nd St. and Broadway. 
If we had as many children now as we did then, there 
would be some listening to our communication of the 
highest and best we know between the kitchen stove 
and the sink. Modern public schools have secured 
every gadget produced by science for teaching the 
three “R’s,” but most of our Sunday schools haven’t 
yet caught up with the magic lantern. 

Just how many of these failures and difficulties are 
rooted in pedagogical ignorance, in lack of informa- 
tion on methods, materials or objectives, or child 
psychology? I would like you to answer that question 
as I go on. 

While we keep in mind the teachings we urge upon 
our children, peace on earth, love as the method and 
goal of social relationships, informed intelligence in 
the quest of truth, the moral courage and integrity to 
stand for and by these values in private and public 
life—while we keep these teachings of ours in mind, 
let us turn from the church school and have a look 
at the characteristics that seem uppermost, in our 
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general adult society, contrasted with those we teach. 
Educators have shown us long ago the relation of 
school achievement in chdracter education to active 
social values. A look at the active social values 
dominant today should fill us with something even 
more terrible than fear. 

Property is still ace-high as value with most Ameri- 
cans, and with most of us. I struck that statement 
out twice, but McConnachy assured me it should go 
in. I offer it under his compulsion. Property takes 
precedence over community interests and _ services. 
The dollar, the typical good citizen gives the Scouts 
and the one thousand to two thousand dollars he gives 
for a car, illustrate the relative power of personal 
property and public service in America. Property 
goes far in determining how we shall vote. The rate 
of interest is more important in making investments 
than the nature of the business. I need not elaborate 
upon this. I make the assertion on_ self-evident 
grounds. 

Public service is at a new low. I recognize advances 
in civil liberty and social legislation, the result of the 
frantic and heroic efforts of the few, but when I do, 
they but serve to confirm what I say. George Wash- 
ington Carver, in refusing money for his discoveries, 
and refusing it even for the school he loved and which 
so needed funds, was a lonely soul in America. We 
are goggle-eyed with amazement when we read this 
story of his decisions, and why? Why should Chris- 
tian people be amazed? You answer it. Corporations 
hold up the-public for years in the interest of profits 
(—I wear a four-year old suit, and the only one 
I own—), and labor groups, often, even when demands 
for labor hours and wages are met, (McConnachy. 
“Sh-h-h-h! I warned you about that vernacular of 
yours!) practice the slowdown when the opportunity 
offers. High moral integrity in public service is a 
scarce article. Methods of solving society’s problems 
are marked by a maximum of anger, misrepresenta- 
tion, falsification, coercion, and a minimum of good- 
will and interest in the public weal. 

We live in a time that of all times needs enlighten- 
ment, study, free discussions, steady heads, and a will 
to peace, but I doubt if there have been many times 
in history when men so lived by prejudice alone, and 
made less use of either the frontal lobe or the heart. 
They squirt adrenalin, bile and every other visceral 
juice on our problems and mighty little of the light of 
intelligence or the milk of human kindness. Our pub- 
lic schools and colleges, which ought to be booming 
with forums for our enlightenment, are largely unused 
for this purpose. Churches in which appeals to in- 
telligence are’ preached do little better, many not as 
well. Adults don’t care to be enlightened! They 
prefer to function through a ganglion on the back of 
the neck—or much lower down the spine—than 
through the brain. They love more to strike in anger 
than to extend the hand of fellowship, and they find 
vicious gossip sweeter on the tongue than the good 
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_ reputation of their fellows. I have only to use three 
letters of the alphabet to fill you with dread. They are 
O, and P, and A. I venture to say that most everyone 
has the sharpest and strongest convictions on the 
O.P.A., and also I venture this, that not one per cent 
of Americans so convinced have ever made an effort to 
study the problems that called the O.P.A. into being 


or has beset it since its birth. 


I could mention other things that threaten children 
mtimately. The increase in theft, for instance, 
America is today little better than the broken down 
areas of the orient and the middle east when it comes 
to leaving anything from a fountain pen to an unlocked 
“car about. We are justly shocked at the loot some 
veterans have brought home—not just cameras and 
guns, but family linen and silver, and we are also 
justly shocked at the loot our kids bring home from 
football games. Something terrible has happened to 
the moral integrity of America. Disciplined respect 
for things good, and true, and of good report, gives 
place to feeding animal impulses whenever the law and 
the opportunity allows. 


Now I assure you I am not trying to scold, to be 
tragic or smart. As I have compiled this brief and 
tragic catalogue, I have consulted McConnachy con- 
stantly, and I can scarcely credit myself with what he 
tells me. If you consult your McConnachy can you 
do better? 


Now let me go back to the question I asked a 
moment ago. How much of our trouble is pédogogical? 
I believe that the basic problems in religious education 
are not educational at all, but religious. We are not 
seriously enough committed to the values we teach, 
and we are too unaware of the threat to the social 
values that cuts right across those of our faith. We 
are like people who teach children to swim, and then 
drop them from an airplane in the middle of the 
Atlantic. There are some swimming problems that 
even the best trained cannot contend with. 


In a world that is unfriendly to our faith, two ways 
are open to us. One is to attempt to build an isolated 
community life for ourselves as the Hamish and other 
people have done. We know, however, that the world 


f eventually worms its way into such groups, and that 


hey only postpone the problem we face. The other 
way is to form and maintain a church society within 
the greater society with higher standards, and yet 


__ geared into its every function. I am convinced that, 


with our tradition, this is the only way for us. Is it 
possible to follow this way? I think so. Others with 
other values do it. The devotees of such a faith would 
“be marked not by buttonless dress, beards, or cowled 


_ robes, but by a common recognition of a way of life 


that makes them behave with consistency in personal 
and civic life. A way of life means ways of behaving. 
To have and maintain such a fellowship, demands that 
we get much closer together in defining and practising 
our faith. Liberalism has been attacked with every- 
thing in the arsenal of vilification but, there is one 


- criticism I would like to make of it. It has gone little 
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beyond its adolescence, scarcely beyond makimg faces 
at the parents who restrained it, and has never bound 
itself again with disciplined purposes. We are pre- 
occupied with liberation, and are consequently not 
as free as we think we are. We are shackled by 
custom, by individual prejudice, by intimidation, by 
the lack of working patterns, and, worst of all, by un- 
certainty and befuddlement. Universalists all agree 
on general standards of behavior. We are to be tem- 
perate, honest, clean, of good will, and so forth but 
beyond that, we do not go. As a result, it makes no 
difference whether we smoke or not, take an occasional 
beer or go teetotal, cuss generously or eschew all pro- 
fanity. So far I am not alarmed. I think that in a 
free society such things are wisely left to us as 
individuals, but when it comes to questions so fraught 
with social consequences such as what we do with war, 
the race problem, and social legislation, we need a 
common practice and a discipline. 


What I am working up to is this, that our faith has 
far too little rigorousness in it. I dislike that word 
rigor, for we attach another word to it in our thinking, 
and it is also true that rigor mortis has often followed 
the practices of religious rigor. I have always fought 
the identification of religion with customs, rules, 
ceremony, and prohibition so I do not mean such 
things. I am not advocating that we wear skull caps, 
avoid meat on Friday, or twiddle our thumbs on the 
Sabbath. I am saying that common definition of our 
faith for practice is imperative, and that there are such 
things as religious disciplines. Every religious faith 
has a rigorousness appropriate to it. What rigor is ap- 
propriate to ours? We don’t think it necessary for 
families to have any kind of family worship. We com- 
mend it, but do not regard it as essential. We do not 
regard praying as a mark of our behavior. We can 
pray or not pray. We make no point of seeing that 
every Universalist is a student eager for knowledge 
that enlightens. We admire it and recommend it, but 
as a Universalist, I am sure I would suffer little loss 
of status even if my reading never went beyond the 
funnies. We urge church attendance, but if I were 
to absent myself for ten years, and then come back 
to vote against the minister when a fight broke out, 
I would still have a vote. Somewhere between us and 
an adequate approach to our goals is the necessity of 
achieving some method of ethical and social rigorous- 
ness. I venture to suggest some personal standards 
rooted in our fellowship that should be given to every 
communicant, and of which he should be constantly 
reminded. You can, no doubt, add to them or im- 
prove them. I merely suggest. For example I sug- 
gest: that we Universalists be committed to spending 
time regularly in the study we consider essential to 
the acquisition of truth; that since we believe every 
man needs to wrestle with himself in the interest of 
good behavior and good thinking, every Universalist 
be expected to respect and use devotional ‘exercises, 
and taught to use them; that every Universalist parent 
be committed to participate in teaching religion to his 
or her children; that no Universalist will accept mone- 
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tary favors, graft, or stand for his own advantage at 
the expense of the public, while in. public office; that 
every Universalist, in good standing, associate him- 
self with the cause of, and the agencies of, civil liber- 
ties, and that he associate himself with some social 
agency that serves the needy and unfortunate; that 
every potentially competent Universalist plan to 
teach at least twice in ten years, or to otherwise serve 
his local parish; that anyone indulging in the hate and 
persecution of his fellows for reasons of race or religion 
or any other thing, is betraying his church and be- 
smirching his faith. 

There should be a mark upon us as a people to show 
the world not just whence we’ve come but whither we 
go. Otherwise our clamoring for church attendance 
and social action have no meaning or hope of success. 

I have answered the question to which I addressed 
anyself in the negative. Can we adults approach our 


The Man Who Cast A 


Shadow 


Frank D. Adams 


goals fast enough? The answer is no, not as we are. — 
I watched McConnachy closely as I wrote that, and 
although he looked crestfallen and sad he made no 
objection. I say what I have said because I believe 
the time is ripe for it. The world is nm great need, the 
powers against us are terribly aggressive, and if we 
live at all, we must live anew. We read a book entitled, 
“Hell’s Ramparts Fell.” Did they? “Hell’s Ramparts 
Fell,” refers to the conquest of a superstition. Atten- 
tion has been called to Universalist belief in hell, the 
real hell on earth which is busier now that ever it was. 
That is an article of our faith we have neglected. Are 
we against hell or aren’t we? 

I conclude. 1 am a teacher of young people and 
children, and [ am tired in a lonely way of trying to 
educate the young into dead churches. This is not a 
scold. It is a plea; a prayer, and a recognition of the 
unromanticised truth. 


“They would even bring out their sick friends into the streets and lay 
them on light couches or mats, in order that when Peter came by, at least 
his shadow might fall on one or other of them.” 


HE language of this text is simple and _ plain, 

obviously a statement of what the writer regarded 
as an everyday occurrence. But as we contemplate its 
implications, an aura of mystery pervades it. We 
cannot escape the feeling that we are dealing here with 
something so inscrutable and elusive that it slips right 
through our fleshy fingers. 

_ I do not doubt the truth of the story. It probably 
happened about as related. But let us beware the 
common assumption that all the sick folks upon whom 
Peter’s shadow fell were healed of their infirmities. The 
story makes no such claim. It is not even asserted that 
any of them were healed, though it is only fair to 
assume that some of them were. 

Why was this peculiar power ascribed to Peter 
only? We have reports of miracles wrought by the 
hands of the other apostles; but Peter is the only one 
whose very shadow as he passed along was reputed to 
have such amazing potency. Moreover, the implica- 
tion is that he was not even aware of it himself. He 
just went by on the street in pursuit of his business; 
and here and there some poor sick soul lying by the 
roadside felt an infusion of new and healing life. Much 
as the wounded soldier carried in from the front lines 
was brought back to life by an infusion of the precious 
blood which so many of you contributed from your 
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—Acts 5:15 (Weymouth). 


own veins. I concede the possibility of it. I can 
believe that it happened that way. But it fills me with 
wonder and awe. 

Just the shadow of a man! 

None of the physical facts which we have about 
Peter can explain. This fisherman was primitive and 
no doubt uncouth. Sholem Asch, in his book The 
Apostle, describes him as physically rather squat and 
heavy and powerfully muscled. This is only guess- 
work. He has done what we all do unconsciously when 
told of the dominant characteristics of some person 
whom we have never seen. We visualize a body which 
seems to be in keeping with those characteristics. No- 
body knows what Peter looked like, whether he was 
tall or short, fat or lean, light or dark. We can only 
surmise. 

But we do know something about his mental make- 
up, his actions and reactions. We know that he was 
impulsive, often acting hastily and speaking out of 
turn. He was emotional, quick on the trigger, and a 
natural leader of men; just because men will respond 
to emotional reactions ofttimes when they cannot or 
will not follow more rational leadership. 

Consider this man’s impulsiveness, how he was 
forever running on ahead of his thinking. He wanted 
to build three booths on the mount of transfiguration 
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and just stay there because the experience was so 
entrancing. He alone demurred when Jesus would 
wash the Disciples’ feet in token of their mutual 
servitude. Peter was the solitary one in Gethsemane 
who drew a sword in defense of his Master and slashed 
at the foe. And he frantically denied that same Master 
when he was on trial and a little serving-maid accused 
him. He cursed and swore in making his denial; only, 
a little later, to weep bitterly when he realized what 
* he had done. 
-- Now all this was because of something in the soul 
of the man which the others did not possess in the 
same. degree. He was “all-out” in whatever he did. 
His impulsive heart was forever outrunning his slow, 
uncoordinated mind. His behavior was instinctive 
rather than reasoned. 


John is reputed to be the one of the Twelve whom 

Jesus loved best, but Peter was undoubtedly the one 

_who loved Jesus best. He was always near him as a 
kind of protective armor. He was one of only three with 
him on the mount of transfiguration, the only one to 
draw a defensive weapon in Gethsemane. And, even 
though he denied his Lord in an emotional panic in 
the courtyard among the Roman soldiers, it must be 
noted that he was the only one who had the courage 
and daring to follow him that far. All the others had 
long since turned and fled. And we are told that he 
was the only one of the men Disciples of Jesus to whom 
he first revealed himself after the tragedy on Golgotha. 

Between that night of hysterical denial and the 
day of our text, something had happened to Peter. 

The confusion of his ardent spirit had been clarified 

and his ideas had come into focus. He was impulsive 

still and the vigor of his personality was unabated. 

But all this energy had somehow been channeled and 

given definite direction. 

In a word, Peter had become spiritually integrated. 

He had learned what it was all about, this mystic 

something which Jesus had called the kingdom of 

heaven. He had been excited about it before, stirred 
up and voluble, but with no clear vision. He under- 
stood it now. Intervening events had made it plain. 

Whatever form it might take among men in this world, 

it was first of all a spirit that roused and galvanized the 

“souls of those who would hear it, even to the extent in 

~/ many cases of rejuvenating their sick and ailing bodies. 

And henceforth all the verve and energy of his bluff 

and hearty nature were turned to the business of im- 
parting this good news to other men. His whole being 
'.. glowed with it. His presence exuded a kind of divine 
enthusiasm; so much so that people ascribed a mystical 
power to his very shadow as he passed by. 

You know what I am trying to describe. You 
know persons like that—or perchance have known 
them. And you have felt their spell. 

But there was also something peculiar in the minds 
of the patients lying by the roadside; or, at least, in 
some of them. Peculiar in the sense that the multi- 
tudes nonchalantly passing by did not share it. Need 
and expectation! They were filled, a few of them, with 
a great sense of need; a need which might be met if 
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only the shadow of this dynamic Disciple could fall 


upon them. Only his shadow! They would ‘ask 
nothing more! 

Every doctor knows what that state of mind is in 
a patient. A faith, a yearning belief, that through the 
doctor’s ministrations healing will be found; something 
in the soul of the needy one which the mere presence 
of the other releases with therapeutic power, much as 
the electric-eye registers when the beam falls upon it. 
The sick woman in that other gospel story felt that 
way; to her, simply touching the fringe of the Master’s 
garment was like closing an electric circuit. Upon those 
who had it not, the shadow, even if it fell, would have 
no power. It was a mutual state of mind; they were 
complements of each other. Both had to be present 
or nothing happened. 

* * * 

The shadows of great men lie across all the pages 
of history. Moses, Isaiah, Francis of Asissi, Martin 
Luther, John Brown—their shadows fall upon kindred 
souls here and there, souls yearning for what these 
great ones once incarnated, and in due time, multitudes 
follow in their train. This is what Emerson meant 
when he said that an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man. Nota Church, not a great move- 
ment of any nature in our land, but is the lengthened 
shadow of some prophetic man, or woman. 

Consider how Buddhism came into China. Cen- 
turies ago, a shadow from India fell upon that ancient 
land. It was rumored that in India they had a new 
and better god. So an emperor said to his messenger: 
“T hear that there is a god in India whom we do not 
have. Go and find him and bring him to live with 
us.’ So they went and found the Buddha; and it 
filled for centuries a need in the yearning heart of 
China. 

An eminent historian sensed this mystical relation 
between great souls and yearning hearts, finding a 
beautiful illustration of it in the story of George Wash- 
ington’s journey from Philadelphia to Cambridge to 
assume command of the Continental Army. “There 
was something about Washington,” he wrote, “that. 
quickened the pulses of a crowd at the same time that 
it awed them, which drew cheers that were a sort of 
voice of worship. Children desired sight of him and 
men felt uplifted after he had passed. It was good to 
have such a man ride all the way from Philadelphia :to 
Cambridge in sight of all the people, to assume com- 
mand of the people’s army. It. gave character to the 
thoughts of all who saw him.” 

It gave character to the thoughts of all who saw 
him! That is, something poignant but yet undisclosed 
in the hearts of the people became clear and regnant 
when Washingtgon passed by. He was the manly in- 
carnation of what they yearned for. Freedom! George_ 
Washington was freedom. And when his shadow fell ” 
upon them, the yearning which was in their own souls 
became dynamic and transformed them into self- 
conscious. patriots. . 

Isn’t that just what happened to some of those 
sick souls when. Peter passed by? Here was a man 
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glowing with a power that was fermenting in their own 
souls; a power which his very shadow was able some- 
how to release. 

The historian whom I have just quoted was none 
other than Woodrow Wilson, writing in his volume 
entitled George Washington, published in 1896. It was 
a prophetic utterance; for Woodrow Wilson himself has 
cast a long, long shadow across this sick and ailing 
world. A generation ago, more or less, there came to 
birth in his mind a concept of world unity and peace 
which has tormented the souls of multitudes, both 
before and since. He became the symbol of that idea. 
He knew what it involved. He knew what it would 
cost if the world would have it. He knew how much 
heavier the cost would be if the world rejected it. 

His last public utterance as President of the United 
States was in Pueblo, Colorado, in the afternoon of 
September 16, 1919. That very night, he was stricken 
with the illness from which he never recovered. He 
spoke impromptu and with an uncanny premonition of 
what was to come. Listen to what he said there 
twenty-seven years ago. “I can predict with absolute 
certainty that within another generation there will be 
another world war. The next war would have to be 
paid for in American blood and American money. The 
nation of all nations that is most interested to prevent 
the recurrence of what has already happened is the 
nation which would assuredly have to bear the brunt 
of that great catastrophe.” 

Prophetic? How clearly, and with what anguish of 
spirit he foresaw what was coming! And today, we 
are still paying that price because so many were heed- 
less of his shadow as he passed along. We paid for it 
in money at the rate of three hundred million dollars 
a day! We paid for it in the precious lives of our 
fathers, sons and brothers in Italy, in Burma, in the 
south Pacific, in the islands of the sea and over the 
bombed and reeking cities of Germany and central 
Europe! Because we did not heed that anguished cry. 

Do we not hear again the echo of the Master’s 
voice, as he wept over the city he loved, saying: “O 
that thou hadst known in this day the things that 
belong to thy peace! O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that 
killeth the prophets and stoneth them that are sent 
unto her! How often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate.” 

Today, the lengthened shadow of Woodrow Wilson 
is passing again over the earth, with all its wounded, 
broken and anguished nations lying by the roadside. 
Upon how many of them this time will that shadow 
fall? , 


* * * 


We are all overshadowed, everyone of us. Of these 
shadows we are aware from time to time, as moods fall 
upon us and the mystic power which once cast its 
spell stirs again into life. Some of these are great 
_souls whom we never knew in the flesh, but whose 
shadows are so long that they stretch across the cen- 
turies, cutting across the pathway of generation after 
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generation in the endless march of time. Martyrs and 
prophet souls who lifted up their voices in the wilder- 
ness and years thereafter their echoes were heard in 
our hearts. Men who saw visions and dreamed dreams. 
Men who sang songs of hope and composed the music 
of our souls. Men who wrought the classics of the 
race and immortalized their visions on canvas or on 
tablets of granite and bronze. The whole world walks 
in their shadows; and from time to time, some 
awakened souls find new healing in them. 


Then the shadows, too, of those who once walked 
side by side with us, but who now live in our hearts 
only as cherished memories. Sometimes, in an issue 
or emergency of life, I am aware of my father’s shadow 
over me, and his words of sober counsel re-echo in the 
halls of remembrance. Sometimes in the stillness, or 
it may be in the tumult, I know that the spirit of my 
mother is passing by. Shadows, mystic shadows, that 
criss-cross and intersect all the pathways of our feet— 
and of whose gracious power may we never be bereft! 


And we ourselves are casting shadows, everyone of 
us, and they are falling upon those by the wayside. 
What effect are they having? Shadows, we know, 
always take the form of those who project them, even 
as the power they evoke is somehow an extension of 
They are the antennae of 
our souls reaching out. 

Do you know—no, you cannot know—who they 
are who wait for your shadow to pass day by day, or 
how many they may be. Some, you may be sure. 


And your shadow transmits something to them, it 


stirs in them something akin to the quality of your 
own spirit. 


“Just where I’m passing, there must be 
Life’s greatest victories for me; 
Just where I’m passing I must find 
The finest souls of humankind. 
Just where I’m passing there must lie 
The richest beauties ‘neath the sky; 
Just where I’m passing let me see 
How wondrous love and joy may be. 


“The path of life does not retrace: 
Let me not miss one smiling face! 
Just where I’m passing, so increase 
Deep joy of living, inner peace, 
That, passing on, someone will say, 
‘I’m glad that he once passed my way.’ ” 
(JeaNeTTE LAWRENCE) 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


One of the most vigorous of progressive groups in 
India, the Fellowship of Socialist Christians, especially 
active in the Punjab, is circulating a booklet it has 
sponsored, entitled “Christianity Challenges Capital- 
ism.” Political education will be stressed in the months 
ahead, by means of pictorial exhibitions, articles in the 
vernacular press, the teaching of citizenship courses in 
village Christian institutes, and by co-operation with 
various other agencies promoting an understanding of 
economic and political questions. (WP). 
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otal Church Program 


(Our Church In Haverhill, 
Massachusetis, Carried It Out 


~ 


\Alice M. Harrison 


O longer can we think of religious education as 
| \._ something just for children and young people. 
|'The* church must minister to the needs of every 
}person from birth until death; it must not stop at any 


world, whose business it is to make God real in the 
lives of its people. That means all of its people— 
young and old. 

A church must study its needs, plan, create courses, 
and programs that shall really do the work for which 
it exists. Last spring in Haverhill, Massachusetts, a 
group of people began to lay the foundation upon 
which such a structure was built. 
| A Committee on Religious Education was formed. 

In choosing such a committee, care was taken to select 
} men and women of ability who would serve as chair- 
men of the various subcommittees that would make up 
the total working group. These subcommittees gave 
opportunity to enroll a number of widely diversified 
people from a cross-section of the parish. 

One group of people carried on a survey to discover 
the strerfeth of the parish in terms of members, abili- 
ties, services rendered, and types of service that might 
be rendered. This meant first preparing an accurate 
parish list by location. It also required designing a 
simple yet adequate permanent record card and filling 
in the necessary information on each person. Later, 
out of this committee will develop a plan to canvass 
the unchurched areas of the parish. 

Several men and women made a study of the 
curriculum that might be used in the work of the 
church’school. This meant not only reading and study- 
ing’ Miaterials, but thinking about the total church 
school experience and how it should be suited to each 
grade. ‘It meant discovering certain needs, such as an 
adequate course for high school students. The de- 
‘cisions made were turned over to the leadership train- 
ing committee in ample time for the committee to 
secure teachers for these courses. The results of this 

committee’s work took the form of a “prospectus” 

‘which was mailed, with a letter, to every home, early 

in September. 

Some fifteen members of the parish serve on a 
youth committee, whose function it is to guide and 
direct the work of the youth group.. Membership on 
this committee meant reading Harner’s book, Youth 
Work in the Church to get the all-over picture. It 

meant helping the Senior Youth Fellowship work out 
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given age. The church is the only institution in the - 


its program for the year. It meant a visitation to 


Junior and Youth Fellowship meetings, and the assign- 
ing of sponsors for both groups. The youth committee 
will keep in touch with youth activities and help the 
young people to find their place in the life of the 
church. 

A children’s committee, a subcommittee of this 
group, discovered that the place to begin their work 
was with parents. They set up a parents’ library and 
a study course for parents with preschool children. 
To start with, the library is to concentrate on books 
for parents of preschool children, and the books will be 
displayed in the vestibule near the nursery and kinder- 
garten departments. 

For parents, a course is being offered for five eve- 
nings, once a week at the cost of one dollar. It will be 
divided into the following sessions: “Family Life and 
Preschool Child”; “Physical Development”; “Emo- 
tional and Mental Development”; “Social Life of Pre- 
school Child”; “Religious Nurture of Preschool Child.” 

A group of men took on the task of making an 
intelligent budget for the work of religious education 
throughout the entire parish. This included the ex- 
pense of operating the church school and youth work; 
a fund for training of teachers and leaders; a sum for 
visual education, for equipment, for denominational 
needs, and for expansion. 

To still another group, was assigned the important 
and difficult task of secwring and training leaders and 
setting up a year’s program of Teachers’-Workers’ 
Conferences. This committee studied the curriculum 
committee’s suggestions, and the findings of the survey 
committee and then went to work to interview people 
whom they felt were capable of teaching... 

At all times this group will be on the lookout to 
“spot” possible teachers and leaders, giving them a 
vision of the task and acquainting them with the week 
by week program of religious education. 

Other groups met to formulate a program for young 
adults in the church; another for adult education; still 
another to assist in visitation among the people of the 


parish. 


Thus was made the beginning of religious education 
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as a total program in one parish. It is only the be- 
ginning, however, and must be a growing and develop- 
ing plan down through the years. It is not something 
that can be left stagnant, nor is it something that can 
be left to the minister. The secret of such a program 
is in the very fact that these many committees, num- 
bering in all some seventy people, make up a group of 
learners, constantly ‘studying and planning for the 


interests of religious education.. With such a strong 


‘base, a fine structure will emerge. 


This Committee on Religious Education is one of 
the important functioning committees of the church, 
definitely relating itself to the Board of Trustees and 
the parish. It is a permanent committee, the person- 
nel to be added to or changed to meet the needs year 
by year. 


Universalist Leaders 
Implement Five Year Plan 


ORTY-FIVE Universalist leaders, lay and clerical 

from sixteen states, met at the Universalist Church 
of the Messiah. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 
22 through October 24, for the Fall Conference planned 
under the auspices of the Central Planning Council 
at the direction of the Akron General Assembly. The 
group was made up of headquarters staff members, 
boards of auxiliary bodies, state superintendents and 
state officers. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, President of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, opened the conference 
Tuesday morning with an address on the first point 
in the projected Five Year Program, “Rededication 
to the Moral, Ethical, and Spiritual Tenets of Our 
Faith.’ The framework of Dr. Reamon’s address was 
more in the classic theological manner than some of 
his younger colleagues would have wished, but his 
ethical realism was exactly at the point that they have 
stressed in their thinking. Said Reamon, in his con- 
clusion, “No sacrificial lamb can wash away man’s 
sins. He must pay his own debt. The Universalist 
will uphold the moral law in his own life and he will 
uphold the moral order in his community. Therefore, 
we as a people must be in the forefront of every move- 
ment against those things which hurt or warp human 
life. From the beginning we have been committed to 
the principle that faith and works are one.”’ Dr. Reamon 
called his fellow churchmen to their feet and closed 
his address with a prayer of reconsecration. 

Following the opening address, the conference broke 
up into group conferences which addressed themselves 
to the details of implementing the objectives of the 
Five Year Plan laid down at Akron. These groups 
were Preaching Missions under Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich; 
New Churches and Revitalizing Old Churches, <A. 
Edwin Grimes; Public Relations, Wallace Powers; 
Leadership Education, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, opened the afternoon ses- 
sion with an address, “The Crusade for the Understand- 
ing of. Universalism.” To understand. ourselves, we 
must realize that, 1) “We have a mission to keep wor- 
ship on a high plane, 2) We have an imperative com- 
mission to preach our message of hope as opposed to the 
resurgent gospél of depravity, 3) We must continue 
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our ministry of the printed word which appeals to 
man’s reason, 4) We must build up a vital member- 
ship. We are a minority, let us be a healthy minority, 
5) We must work always in the spirit of Jesus. His 
spirit is supreme, 6) Covenanting to use our freedom 
as a discipline, we must keep a growing end to our 
faith, 7) We must act on our conviction that the 
responsibility for growing into life rests squarely on 
man himself. 

The sectional groups made tentative and partial 
reports to the full conference in the afternoon and 
called for discussion and suggestions. The final re- 
ports will be printed in a later number of THe Curts- 
TIAN Leaver in the form of definite methods of carrying 
out the objectives of the Five Year Plan. 

The International Church Extension Board and 
the Central Planning Council met jointly in the eve- 
ning. There was a serious discussion of the need for 
more information on possible future work abroad. The 
International Church Extension Board voted, the 
Planning Council concurring, to recommend to the 
Board of Trustees of The Universalist Church of Ameri- 
ca that a survey commission of not less than two 
people in each instance be sent to Japan and to Eng- 
land and that the expenses be met from the proper 
missionary funds accumulated. It was also voted that 
proper funds be made available to bring the Rev- 
Arthur Peacock, English Universalist minister to this 
country when and if this should be deemed advisable! 


Wednesday morning, Dr. Robert Cummins opened 
the conference with a strong plea for, “Enlistment 


Through the Whole Life of the Church.” 


Present at the opening meetings of the conference 
were, Dr. Robert Cummins, Donald K. Evans, Joseph 
W. Beach, Dr. and Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich, Henry H. 
Schooley, Kenneth C. Hawkes, Richard Knost, Ray- 
mond J. Baughan, Clinton L. Scott, Albert F. Ziegler, 
Horton Colbert, Frederick L. Harrison, D. Stanley 
Rawson, William J. Arms, Thomas H. Saunders, 
Charles A. Wyman, Wallace D. Powers, Fred H. Mil- 
ler, Margaret Winchester, Stanley Manning, Dr. and 
Mrs. John M. Ratcliff, Mrs. pierce Champlin, Mrs. 
Louis B. Cartwright, Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, Ida 
M. Folsom, Max A. Kapp, William Wallace Rose, Fred 
C. Leining, Roger D. Bosworth, Ann Postma, David 
Cole, Robert MacPherson, Albert D. Bell, F. J. 
Bolender, Dean Albert I. Spanton, A. Edwin Grimes, 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Esther A. Richardson and 
Emerson Hugh Lalone. 
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Radio Address over 


“Why cannot he continue to ignore his one world? 


Universalism Speaks To 
The Atomic Age 


Albert F. Ziegler 


WMEX by Rev. Albert F. Ziegler, 
+ October 7, 1946 


Universalism is the religion of man. It does not con- 


.cérn itself with theological hypotheses foreign to life. 


Accordingly, when it speaks, it speaks not of vague prom- 
iseS nor mystical conceptions but of those things which 
play a vital part in man’s day to day living, and in these 
areas it does not employ technical language but the uni- 
versal language of man’s experience. 


-* TE speaks today of one world. The application of Univer- 


salist principles to international relations demands a world 
citizenry. Universalism cannot recognize divisions between 
people on the basis of nationality any more than it can recog- 
nize divisions on the basis of race or class. It is a religion 
of all people, of whatever national affiliation, and it works 
to bring them together in peace and co-operation under one 
loyalty. 

In this effort it is working with the forces of life. Through- 
out its history, the human race has been engaged in a process 
of unification. The sphere of man’s influence has progressed 
from the family to the tribe, from the tribe to the city or 
state, from the state to the nation, and in each stage he has 
found his own interests irrevocably bound up in the inter- 
ests of these increasingly more inclusive fellowships. This 
growth in unification has not always been conscious. Some- 
times it has seemed almost in spite of his conscious efforts. 
Universalism teaches that this progress toward greater unity 
is inevitable and a vital part of man’s nature. The walls be- 
tween tribes broke down because man is more than a tribal 
creature. His influence and interests go beyond the confines 
of such a division and forces his society into a greater in- 
clusiveness. Today, the walls between nations are tottering 
becauseyman is more than a national creature. He is a uni- 
verse being and will rest only in a society that includes nothing 
less than the universe. Until then, by his own nature, he 
must be engaged, consciously or unconsciously, in a process 
of smashing down every wall that confines him to a lesser 
fellowship. 

National barriers are already down, in fact, in almost every 
effective area of his life. The sciences and the arts are uni- 
versal. Medicine and music speak a language and fill a need 
that knows no national boundaries. The basic needs and 
problems of man are universal. All men must eat to live and 
all men must labor in order that they may eat. We have 
long since gone beyond the point at which national sovereign- 
ties are workable. We can no longer emphasize as significant 


“the particular portion of the earth upon which a person is 


living. Nationalism is as provincial and unrealistic today as 

therivalries that develop between our high school football 

teams. 
National segregation and rivalries are no longer possible. 


“Man does not exist in many worlds, the Russian, the Ameri- 


can, the Chinese, etc. He exists in one world and must act 


* accordingly or not act at all. He has lived nationalistically 


in the past and he has got away with it. He has just barely 
got away with it. He has suffered two major world conflicts 
in one generation, but, at least, he has not been annihilated. 
Thy Why is 
there suddenly this great compulsion to assume his greater 
stature? Because, very suddenly, it has become not merely 
one world but one atomic world. 

Man’s influence has already reached out beyond the con- 
fines of his. society to his fellowmen in other units. He has 
always reacted to them, however great the distance. But 


now the reaction time has shortened alarmingly. Hatred in 
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America is felt immediately in Russia, and the result of that 
hatred can be lightning quick. There is no period of grace,. 
no time for second guessing, and the reply can be complete: 
and final. A man who is sitting on a powder keg is careful 
how he flicks the ashes from his cigar. We are living in an 
age of terrifying possibilities; we must walk with caution in 
awareness of our situation. When one has little power, his 
lack of knowledge isn’t a vital consideration. When one wields. 
infinite power, he must guide it with infinite knowledge. 
When enmities between groups were expressed with clubs 
and stones, hate was regrettable but it was possible. When. 
they are expressed with atomic bombs, hate becomes im- 
possible. We have become too efficient for war. Our choice 
has become, quite literally, one world or none. No matter 
what the provocation, there must never be another war. 


No one wants war. No one has ever wanted war. The worst 
we can say of anyone is that he may have wanted something 
he thought could be brought about by war. We have used war 
as a method, the killing and destruction were by-products. 
It is shameful that until now we have not made any sincere 
effort to find another way. But, at last, we say, where human 
reason has failed to effect the advance, fear will force it. We 
have, at last, developed the ultimate in weapons, so com- 
pletely effective that it makes impossible for all time the use- 
of any weapons. But, does it? Will fear build a united world? 
Many times before we said “We have reached the ultimate. 
Here is a weapon so terrible that it will outlaw war.” But, 
we have warred and we have used the weapons. We have 
used the atomic bomb, and we are today manufacturing more. 


A typical “letter to the editor” in a newspaper objects to 
Henry Wallace’s current use of the term “one world” because 
that one world includes the Russians, and the writer wanted 
no part of such a scheme. Indeed it does include the Rus- 
sians, and the Chinese, and the Japanese, and the Germans, 
and many other far stranger peoples, and we had better find 
a basis for doing business with all of them because we have 
gone beyond the point at which we may choose in such a 
matter. We are one world and isolation in or from that world 
is not within the power of any man or nation. Ignorance of 
our situation is not confined to the man in the street. A 
leader in our national affairs expressed himself in the news- 
papers as believing that another war would not come im- 
mediately. Would not come immediately! as if he were to 
say “No, I think I shall not commit suicide this afternoon!” 
I draw in‘my mind, from this, a very disturbing picture of 
our statesmen and the statesmen of other nations coolly and 
calmly considering how far they will allow their national sov- 
ereignty to be invaded before declaring war, without any- 
apparent consideration for the fact that another war may- 
well mean the end of two-thirds of the world’s population. 


International conflict has always defeated the purposes for. 
which it was employed. Atomic energy has not brought a. 
change in this basic fact. It has only been an added emphasis. 
It should serve to startle us into a deeper awareness of the. 
futility of war. It gives us, again the opportunity to mend 
our international thinking and acting. Whether or not we. 
take that opportunity doesn’t depend on the degree to which. 
we are frightened. Fear cannot be a substitute for conviction. 


Our only defense against the atomic bomb or any other- 
manifestation of hostility between nations is a conviction of 
the basic worth of every human being. This faith must be. 
so deep and sure that it becomes a religion, the guiding prin-. 
ciple of all our actions and the emotional force in our lives. 
The Universalist church presents such a teaching. “We avow 
our faith in the supreme worth of every human personality.”~ 
The effectiveness of every single individual is inextricably- 
bound up in the effectiveness of every other individual and 
each is an indispensable part of the whole. No one person, 


‘or nation can truly benefit at the expense of another, and 


the suffering of one is felt in some degree by all. When such 
a conviction becomes.a passion in the hearts of men we will 
be worthy creatures to wield the god-like power of atomic 
energy. 
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Dr. Condon, Director of the National Bureau of Standards, 
said “There are men living who know how to make a single 
bomb as destructive as a million ten-ton block-busters.” That 
is not knowledge. It is ignorance. True knowledge would be 
how not to make an atomic bomb, a knowledge we need for 
existence today. Our modes of expression have long ago made 
possible a universal understanding, but the motives and senti- 
ments they express are scarcely beyond the partialistic think- 
ing of the days when our hate was expressed with tom-toms 
and spears. Man is a universe creature, living in a universal 
world, but his sympathy and understanding of his fellows has 
hardly grown beyond the sphere of the family life. He still 
thinks of people beyond the borders of his little group as 
outlandish and strange. The world has become such a be- 
wildering place because man’s knowledge of science has gone 
so far ahead of his understanding of his own nature. He 
guides the machines of gods with the moral understanding 
of a child. When faced with the consequence of his clumsy 
work, he closes his eyes to the facts as if the atomic bomb 
would fade away with the coming of the morning like the 
ghost in a bad dream. But we cannot go back to the time 
when we did not know of atomic energy. .We are in the 


atomic age to stay, and in that age either we build a political 
and economic world government with each part so dependent 
upon every other part that no difference would warrant 
breaking the bond, or we perish. 

In the world of diversities and conflict Universalism dares 
to speak of unity, because it knows that, under the surface 
differences, the forces of life are working to bring mankind 
together. It may be in peace or it may be in war, in _under- 
standing or in conflict, but together they must come. Uni- 
versalism, in teaching an all-inclusive brotherhood, presents 
the answer for our time. It gives man the confidence that 
he is dependable, that, despite the seeming confusion of the 
day, his history has been one of unfaltering progress. The 
mysteries of the universe are not opened unto beasts who use 
them to destroy themselves, but to men who will build with 
them a kingdom of God on earth. Universalism challenges man 
to assume the duties of his rightful role of a co-creator with 
God. The age of scarcity has passed. Man now has such a 
control of the basic forces of the universe, that he need never 
again want for the good things of life. Universalism, the re- 
ligion geared to the atomic age, calls us to build one world 
of brotherhood. 


a 


The Parochial Issue 
Emory S. Bucke 


Editors Note: The following editorial was written 
by our friend and colleague, Emory S. Bucke, editor of 
Zions Herald. Because we are in complete agreement 
with Mr. Bucke that the movement to re-establish the 
parochial system of schools by Protestants as well as 


Catholics, constitutes a grave danger to democracy, ~ 


we reprint this excellent editorial in full. Liberals had 
better wake up to this danger and jon with those who 
are already fighting to guard the public school system 
and improve it in a way that will preserve our historic 
and necessary separation of church and state. 


Wilmington, Delaware; Indianapolis, Indiana; and 
Boston, Massachusetts, are to have Protestant paro- 
chial schools this fall. This is not new, for the very 
first parochial schools in America were Protestant. 
Nor is. it beyond the pale of understanding that there 
should be a movement to re-establish the parochial 
system throughout our nation. Public schools have 
been secularized to the degree that corrupt politics 
have undermined miany of even the best systems. 
(Boston is a good example!) 

But there is a vast danger in this parochial trend. 
Already we have observed that Roman Catholic 
parochial schools ‘have been able to secure state funds 
for transportation of pupils. Massachusetts citizens 
are organizing now to have a law repealed which allows 
public funds to be used for parochial transportation. 
Wisconsin is having a battle on this issue now. Other 
states have had the same battle and more states will 
face the issue soon. 

The free churchman must do some careful thinking 


on the issue. If we believe in the separation of church 


and state, then it follows that we cannot allow state 
funds to be used to support church’ activities. If we 
are to retain an educational system that is thoroughly 
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democratic, then it follows that such a system must be 
maintained by the democracy. : 

Our disgust at the political football which public 
education has become cannot be met by any remedial 
plan if churchmen are to go off into an escapist corner 
and build their own little schools. It will follow that 
the Jews will have to build their own parochial system, 
the Catholics will enlarge theirs, and the atheists and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses establish theirs. Looked at in 
long-term logic, such a situation would bring about 
further disintegration of democracy, and create caste 
and class to an even greater degree than we now detect 
in American life. 


The cost of maintaining these parochial schools will 
be heavy. It will be too heavy to maintain if educa- 
tional standards and equipment are to be adequate. 
Enthusiastic zeal accompanies the establishment of 
such ventures because of their apparent defiance of the 
accepted social custom. But very soon these ventures ~ 
will have to swallow their pride and turn to public 
subscription or taxation to support their programs. The 
Catholics have already had to turn to the state for 
financial aid in transporting students. If the American 
people grant this financial help through taxation, then 
it will not be difficult for the parochial schools to 
demand further help. 


No, the way to reform our American educational 
system is not through the development of parochial 
schools! We must use our democratic method to purge 
our schools of incompetent teachers and grafting school 
committees. Perhaps civil service methods must be 
esablished and federal controls be developed in order 
to bring about immediate reforms. But most certainly 
the solution must be reached in the American way; 
the way which makes the public school system each 
citizen’s personal resposibility. Free churchmen will 
not develop under a segregated and sectarian program 
of learning. Democratic people do not develop in 
isolated institutions. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


o 


At. 


another divinity student, 


“The way to resume is to resume” so, 
after long silence, we resume our occa- 
sional state letter. The annual con- 
vention, already reported, was one of 
our best, enlivened by the spirit of 
youth (our new ministers) . 


BRIDGEPORT 
Bridgeport. Rev. Raymond M. Scott 


Church‘ services were resumed Sep- 
tember 8th. The attendance was better 
-thangit has been in several years, ac- 
cording to several who commented upon 
Plans were made for our annual 
Loyalty Sunday, September 29. The 


aim was to have at least one representa- 


tive present ‘from each family on our 
church roll. A special service of wor- 
ship was arranged. Dinner followed 
in the church dining room, after 
which suitable entertainment was pro- 
vided. Last year our Church School 


‘concluded one of its best and most suc- 


cessful programs in recent years. AI- 
ready we are taking steps to engage 
from Yale 
University, to act as director of religious 
education as well as assistant to the 
minister. The parsonage is undergoing 
much-needed repairs. 


HARTFORD 
Hartford, Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D. 


After a discussion continuing for 
nearly twenty years, The Church and 
Parish (First Universalist Society of 
Hartford) voted to unite in a single 
organization, to be known as the Church 
of the Redeemer, Universalist. The new 
plan of organization will become effec- 
tive January 1, 1947, although, legally, 
it must await action by the state legis- 
Jature. The officers under the new 


plan will be elected at a special meet- 


ing, to be held on October 30. All will 
be subject to a rule providing for rota- 
tion in office. During the summer, union 
services were held for nine Sundays 
with the Baptist and Congregational 


churches, the minister of each taking 


‘three services. The entire Church 


‘School is now meeting during the hours 
of morning worship, and bids fair to 


bring out a large attendance, both at 


‘the School and the service of worship. 


NEW HAVEN 


‘New Haven, Rev. Burchard A. Royce, 
ie 


On every occasion, our church co- 


operates with the New Haven and 
_ Connecticut 
The minister is on the board of direc- 
‘tors. V F 
-Every-Member Canvass. We aim to so 
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Councils of Churches. 


We participate in the United 


Connecticut Letter 
Harry Adams Hersey 


do our part that New Haven may rank 
fourth among all the cities in the na- 
tion. During the year, we have re- 
ceived eight persons into full member- 
ship and have baptized nine children. 
Among coming events. is the annual 
Mid-Year Conference of the State Con- 
vention and the Connecticut A. U. W., 
to be held November 13. The women 
of the church will entertain the New 
Haven Women’s Church Union on 
March 14. The Social Action program 
of the church is centered around the 
thought of “Peace on Our Street.” 
Mrs. Gertrude Hart Day, executive 
secretary of the New Haven roundtable 
ef Christians and Jews, set the tempo 
for the year at the first World Friend- 
ship department meeting of the A.U.W. 
Later, there will be speakers from China, 
England, India, as well as general dis- 
cussions. The Church School is show- 
ing real progress. The religious educa- 
tion committee has renovated an addi- 
tional classroom. New blackboards and 
equipment are being set up. 


MERIDEN 
Meriden, Rev. George H. Wood 


Church service and Church School 
sessions were resumed September 8. 
More than 45 of our parish families 
were represented. Our attendance goal, 
this year is, “At least one member 
present each Sunday from at least one 
hundred families.” The minister, Rey. 
George H. Wood, was resident minister 
at Murray Grove during the six weeks 
of the season, and Mrs. Wood conducted 
a sales exhibit for the Universalist 
Publishing House. The Ladies’ Circle 
met September 16 and the Men’s Club 
held a supper meeting September 18. 
A church and community lecture series 
is being planned for the season, spon- 
sored by the Men’s Club at an expense 
of $1200 or mor 


NORWICH 
Norwich, Rev. Phillips L. Thayer 


A new enthusiasm is generating with- 
in the church. A committee has drawn 
up by-laws which, when adopted, will 
unite the church and the “society” in 
one organization. Action will be taken 
at the annual meeting in October. The 
Church School begins the season with 
new material and a full quota of teach- 
ers. Mrs. Milton Green has accepted 


‘the superintendency for another year. 


The Association of Universalist Women 
has elected new officers and has outlined 
an interesting program for the year. 
A New Couples Club has been organized 


‘and a men’s club is definitely being 


formed. ‘Two older organizations have 


been absorbed by other groups, since 
they had outlived their original purpose 
and were duplicating work already being 
done. We are looking forward with 
renewed interest to one of the best 
years in our long history. That his- 
tory reaches back to the year 1772 when 
Rev. John Murray visited the town 
and delivered his message to the people. 


NEW LONDON 
New London, (Pastorate Vacant) 


The long pastorate of the Rev. Frank 
S. Gredler was ended because of his 
ill health, several months ago. We are 
glad to report his full recovery and that 
he has a good position while awaiting 
settlement in another parish. Since 
this has been a Union (Universalist- 
Unitarian) church for many years, we 
are awaiting joint action by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Con- 
necticut State Convention with a view 
to settling a new minister and entering 
upon an aggressive program to increase 
the constituency and strengthen the 
church in the community. 


STAFFORD 
Stafford, Rev. Theodore A. Webb 


The Stafford Universalist Church is 
recelving an injection of new life as 
it marches bravely into its 101st year 


(in the present edifice. The Society 
.dates from 130 years ago.) The 
church is encouraged by increasing 


interest on the part of a new age-group. 
A Junior Circle was organized last 
April and is now, at the beginning of 
a new church year, looking forward to 
helping decorate the vestry and to work- 
ing with the Ladies’ Circle to make the 
annual bazaar successful. This new 
group is also working on a_ rather 
unique plan whereby every parish mem- 
ber will be sent a specially designed 
birthday card. The Ladies’ Circle will 
hold its second annual bazaar December 
4. At a recent meeting this group 
voted to work on a study project, sug- 
gested by the State Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. The Church School 
begins the new year with a complete 
turnover in personnel. Charlotte Mur- 
ray, Arlene Davis and Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb constitute the present teaching 
staff. At Margaret Winchester’s sug- 
gestion, we have obtained new teach- 
ing material and have re-arranged 
the worship center in the _ vestry. 
The men of the church will or- 
ganize for action this year. Several 
repairs have been made to the build- 
ing. We are looking forward to the 
installation of a new heating unit. 
(Continued on page 513) 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A VISIT TO FRIENDLY HOUSE 


For many years I have been antici- 
pating a visit to Friendly House and 
Inman’s Chapel in western North Caro- 
lina, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
with the great Smokies in the distance. 
The rather lengthy report, written 
several years ago by Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., which I came across re- 
cently, clinched the decision for me and 
on a return from Florida, I came by way 
of. Asheville so that I could make the 
visit. 

I had difficulty in getting directions 
to Friendly House from Asheville, but 
found everyone most cordial, even 
solicitous in trying to help. Finally, 
after appealing to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Red Cross and other organ- 
izations I was through the well known 
writer Olive Tilford Dargan, put in 
touch with a friend who had heard of 
such a project “out Waynesville way.” 

In Waynesville I’ met the librarian of 
the public library, a very efficient and 
charming young woman who had known 
some of the workers at Friendly House 
and had heard of the recent coming of 
Mis. Rosalie A. West. She directed me 
to a meeting that afternoon in one of 
the local churches where she felt sure 
Friendly House would be represented. 
Mrs. Jesse Allison and her mother, 
Mrs. Allen, proved most agreeable and 


arrangements were soon made to pick. 


me up in Asheville the next morning to 
take me to the service at Inman’s 
Chapel. A telephone call, later from 
Mrs. Allison, conveyed an_ invitation 
from Mrs. West to spend the week-end 
with her and Mrs. Lillie Belle Brum- 
mitt as a guest at Friendly House. 

The weather was perfect and the 
route a scenic one. There was a short 
stretch of dirt road, but most of the 
way was good traveling. The drive was a 
never to be forgotten thrill. The moun- 
tains were indeed beautiful. 

We arrived at Friendly House just a 
few minutes before the service, and were 
greeted by Mrs. West and Mrs. Brum- 
mitt in such a friendly way that I felt 
I had always known them. “Friendly 
House” is such a suitable name for the 
home of such friendly women. 

Friendly House itself is just back 
from the road. It has a well-groomed 
appearance and is designated by a large 
sign bearing the name. | The little 
Pigeon River flows beside the road on 
the opposite side and I noted the small 
well-kept burying ground on the hill- 
side at the left of the Chapel—the rest- 
ing place of Father Inman. The 
Chapel, higher on the hill, is quaint and 
simple. Nearby is Collins House. a log 
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cabin where, under the direction of ‘the 
Haywood County Health Department, 
a monthly clinic is held. 

There was a goodly attendance at 
service of people of all ages. The 
sermon was helpful and there was 
hymn singing in which everyone joined. 
The Chapel interior impressed me; it 
was so simple, yet so symbolic of the 
strength, faith and courage of the early 
members. The seats are very plain and 
probably very hard but I was so inter- 
ested in the service, and in just being 
there, that I wasn’t aware of it. 


Sunday afternoon, we went with the 
Allisons on a picnic and Mrs. West and 
Mrs. Brummitt made a call on one of 
the oldest members of the parish who 
lived on the other side of a rather more 
than “babbling brook.” A footbridge 
was the only means of fording as the 
water was too deep in spots for a car. 
I envied my new friends their steady 
nerves as they nonchalantly crossed over 
that swaying footbridge. I could not 
quite forgive them as I sat car-bound, 
awaiting their return! 


The evening service was such a pleas- 
ant one. It .was rather informal, the 
audience made up largely of those who 
attended in the morning. Mrs. West 
gave another inspiring talk. We sang 
hymns and_ participated in ~ various 
activities such as the portrayal of Bible 
scenes by different groups, the others 
guessing. 

Later, the three of us sat for a long 
time in the pleasant living room at 
Friendly House. The porch had been 
left lighted and occasionally someone 
would come in for a book, or just for a 
chat. One feels that the light of 
Friendly House is indeed an invitation 
to any and everyone who may pass by. 

I held in my hand the small black 
book which contains the constitution of 
the early Pigeon River Universalist 
Society, dated July. 1868, and of the 
Haywood County First Universalist 
Church, August 1868, and the minutes 
of those early meetings. It is a sacred 
book and carefully protected. Later on, 
when calling on the Frazier family, I 
had the thrill of holding the large Bible 
used by Father Inman in the pulpit of 
the Chapel, and of looking at the family 
photographs, Mrs. Frazier being a 
granddaughter of Father Inman. We 
called on the Alonzo Warrens and were 
thrilled at the interesting things Mr. 
Warren pointed out to us from the high 
elevation of their comfortable home. 

On Monday, we had lunch at the 
Community School where one of the 
women of the parish has charge of the 
preparation of the school lunch and does 


a hundred per cent job. Later, we h 
an interesting call on Mrs. Allen. 


While sitting at our evening meal, 
the road came Grandma Hightower, w. 
had promised to call before I left. Sh 
is not one of the parish but likes to meet 
those who come to visit. Mrs. High- 
tower loves to sing her collection 
“federate songs.” She is a great admirer 
of the Rev. Hannah J. Powell, long 
connected with Friendly House, and had 
composed a poem to her which sh 
recited for my benefit and enjoyment. 

It was with reluctance that I left th 
following morning but, before I left, I 
had the especial thrill of watching 
mountains in the midst of a storm. I 
shall not soon forget that sight. Wi 
rode to Canton on the bus which passe 
the door. It was crowded with work- 
men on the way to the factories in 
nearby Canton. 


There is great need of a car in carry- 
ing on the work at Friendly House. 
homes are spread out over a consider- 
able distance and the-old and the very 
young need transportation to the sery- 
ices and meetings. The medical situation 
at the moment is bad» There is a short- 
age of nurses and the clinic may have 
to be suspended. It would be wonder- 
ful if a resident nurse might be sent 
there again to insure the continuance of 
the medical service. ‘There is need also} 
for materials for use with younger chil-+ 
dren as outlined by Mrs. West in hert 
article on the women’s page in THE 
Curistian Leaner, of August 3, 1946.) 
Friendly House has a definite place int 
the work of the denomination and every 
possible assistance should be given the 
work so that it will continue to be*a 
“house by the side of the road.” 

Growing out of my dilemma inf 
locating Friendly House from Asheville, } 


came one constructive result. Mrs. 
West began immediately to insert 
notices of activities in the Asheville 
Citizen. 


At Ferry Beach I loved the songs 
that were sung at table, especially, 
“This little light of mine.” By giving 
Friendly House our loyal support that 
light will shine still brighter and much? 
longer—and no one can “whoof” it out!! 

Netie M. Davis. 
Canandaigua, New York °. 


BOARD MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Executive 
Board of The Association of Universalist 
Women was held in the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
October 18-21. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


‘INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
POF FERING—NOVEMBER 10 


“Joyful Giving” is the title of a film 
strip now available through the G.S.S.A. 
sto church schools for use in the Interna- 
Mtional Friendship Program. It has been 
‘prepared by the Church World Sery- 
‘ice; initerdenominational agency through 
which church school offerings will be 
Wsent to provide food, shelter and medical 
help for children of war torn countries. 
A script accompanies the pictures, ex- 
plaining condit-ons and needs. 


ORKERWS’ KITS 


. “The Superintendent’s Kit is on its 
Sway. Perhaps you already have it. It 
certainly is a fine collection. It seems 
© answer all questions except the mat- 
ter of visual education of which we 
talked. I really could have used more 
time reading the material, had I had it. 
Perhaps I can get it again sometime. 
‘Thank you for such an excellent aid.” 
‘This word came from a superintendent 
jn Vermont. His suggestion was fol- 
lowed, and a pamphlet on “Visual Aids 
in the Church School,” was added. 


“The Rural Kit contained the most 
useful magerial that we have had in 
quite some time for it was more suited 
‘to our church. I should think that all 
the rural church leaders would want to 
borrow it as they would find their time 
well spent in reading it. There is so 
much material in the kit that those who 
desire to read it all, will find it hard to 
cover in a month. We are truly grateful 
‘for this kit.’ This was the word that 
came from an isolated worker in a rural 
church in New York state. 


_ “While I am writing I want to con- 
gratulate your office on the sending of 
the Workers’ Kits. They are by far the 
finest and most practical help we could 
expects Here they are much appreci- 
ated.” A state superintendent’s testi- 
mony brought about the purchasing of 
similar kits for use within the state. 
There are now twelve Workers’ Kits 
‘available to churches for a month at a 
‘time. They are prepared for depart- 
meiits and specialized needs: Religious 
Education Committee, Small Church 
School, Rural Church School, Church 
School Superintendent, Nursery Roll 
and Nursery Workers, Kindergarten 
Workers, Primary Workers, Junior 
“Workers, Junior High Workers, Senior 
High Workers, Parents, Christmas. They 
should be kept moving as rapidly as 
‘possible, so send your requests to the 
SG'S.S.A. 


November 25 1946 | 


YOU CAN DEVELOP LEADERS 


Fall is the open season for leadership 
education classes and institutes through- 
out the country. With the start of the 


new term, many new teachers are seek- 


ing practical help while more experienced 
workers find it a good time to gain new 
skills. 

The Attleboros’ School of Religious 
Education, six Thursday evenings during 
September and October, was held under 
the auspices of the Attleboros’ Council of 
Churches, and offered four simultaneous 
courses and a closing general lecture 
each evening. The courses were, “Por- 
traits of Christ in the Four Gospels,” 
“Meeting the Needs of the Experienced 
and Inexperienced Teachers,” “Religion 
in the World Today,” and “Improving 
Our Religious Education Program.” 
Among the special lecturers were Dr. 
Adelaide T. Case, Rev. Albert Scheck- 
ells, Judge Emma Fall Schofield, Edith 
F. Welker, Rev. Emory S. Bucke, and 
Rey. Prentiss Pemberton. International 
Leadership credit cards were issued to 
those completing the required work. 


A new community school was held 
in Barre, Vermont, sponsored by the 
Children’s Work Committee of the 
Capitol District in co-operation with the 
Vermont Church Council. Standard 
Leadership. Courses were given on “In- 
troduction to the Bible,’ “How to Un- 
derstand Our Pupils,” “Youth at Wor- 
ship,” and “The Church and Family 
Life.” 


Other community schools were re- 
ported held at Bethel, Vermont; Lynn 
and Fitchburg, Massachusetts; Concord 
and Keene, N. H. 


Greater Boston Universalist Churches 
held a school for Universalist teachers 
at Tufts School of Theology during Oc- 
tober. Besides classes in “Enrichment 
Materials for Teachers,” taught by Alice 
Harrison of the G.S.S.A. staff, and “How 
to Teach,” under the guidance of Mrs. 
Marie Cole Powell and Margaret Win- 
chester, there was a course on, “Studies 
in Universalism,’ led by Universalist 
ministers of the area. One student was 
overheard to say, “I hope we can keep 
this up after the school is over. We 
ought to start a class like this in our 
church.” , 


Whether it be a co-operative com- 
munity school, or a single class in a 
local church, the leadership school or 
class fills a real need within the reach of 
every church. You can develop leaders. 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


HOW TO DESTROY PREJUDICE 


Everyone can help to make America 
a united country—and thus a strong 
country. Here are some suggestions: 

1. Be a good neighbor. As a good 
neighbor, you'll help your friends recog- 


“nize and rid themselves of poisonous 


and divisive misconceptions. Simply by 
knowing people, by learning to respect 
them for the men and women they are, 
regardless of creed or race or color, you'll 
learn the good and the true . . . thereby 
displanting all misunderstandings and 
envy, and all shreds of unseeing, unrea- 
soning, unholy hatreds. 

2. Refuse to spread lies and rumors 
about people of a different race or re- 
higion. The enemies of our unity try 
in every possible way to make us all 
hate our neighbors. If they succeed, we 
shall be a divided nation. If they fail, 
we shall be a united nation. Stop those 
who would divide us by refusing to re- 
peat their les and rumors. 

3. Keep your children’s minds free 
of prejudice. You want your child to 
be loved, not hated. Therefore you will 
teach them to love those with whom they 
come in contact. You will educate their 
minds to reject any suggestion that they 
must shun or jeer at any other child 
who doesn’t happen to go to your church 
—whether he be Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish. You must see that your chil- 
dren are good citizens of America—good 
citizens of the world. 

4. Realize that men must be judged as 
individuals—not as members of groups. 
Remember that a man’s religion, be it 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, is the 
little acre that yields him his belief in 
God—it’s as much his own as the home 
he lives in. Remember it is not for us 
to judge men by color, race, creed, or 
national origin—but by the character of 
their lives—alone. 

5. Encourage employers and employees 
to avoid discrimination. If you are an 
employer, remember that the man who 
applies for a job is an American. In all 
probability, he is a veteran who fought 
to save democracy. Be his name Kelly, 
Cohen or Peterson—judge him by only 
one standard—is he qualified to fill the 
job? And if you are an employee, treat 
a new fellow worker as a fellow Ameri- 
can. Like or dislike him as you choose 
.. . but only on the basis of what he 
says and does .. . only on his merits as 
an individual. Not because his religion 
or racial background may differ from 
yours. Remember . . . Americans come 
in all races, colors, and creeds. 

; Wiw1amM C. Kernan, 
Institute for American Democracy, Inc. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


RUSSIA NEEDS TECHNICAL HELP 
To THe Eprror: 


Your editorial on our treatment of Russia omits the one 
and only proper action regarding that people. We do not 
need to “get tough” nor do we need to appease Russia in her 
expansion efforts and there can be no compromise with 
Russia’s present aggressive activities. 

The only policy that can avoid war is to recognize that 
the course Russia is now pursuing is the result of her failure 
to develop her productive enterprises to a satisfactory level; 
to recognize that this failure is caused by her attempting to 
develop a mechanized industry on a crafts type of production. 
Therefore, instead of appeasing or “getting tough” or com- 
promising, our plain duty is to get helpful and aid her to 
make the essential change tothe more efficient type of 
production. 

When this change is accomplished, Russia will no longer 
have any need to carry on the diplomatic jockeyings that 
are certain, if continued, to result in war. It is not likely 
that Russia will be able to make the needed change soon 
enough to avoid war without our help. 

The difficulty centers in the fact that our diplomats, edi- 
tors, and political orators, Wallace is a typical example, have 
no knowledge of scientific industry and are unable either to 
understand what is needed or to do anything to improve the 
situation. We, who have spent a lifetime in studying these 
industrial problems, are very certain as to what is needed. 


Frank Henry SELDEN 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 


A CLEAR STATEMENT 
To rue Eprror: 


May I express the opinion that the leading editorial in 
your issue of October 5 reveals a clear understanding of the 
forces that are at work to disrupt the United Nations. This 
is the best statement I have seen of the threat that now 
menaces the peace of the world. 


Rapa ALBERTSON 
Rockville, Center, N. Y. 


INFORMATION WE ARE GLAD TO PASS ON 
To rue Eprror: 


In the edition of Tar CuristiaAn Leaver of September 21, 
1946, page 442, is an item, “Cheshire’s Paul Revere Bell Goes 
To Machias, Maine.” The article is misleading. 

The bell has inscribed on it, cast by George H. Holbrook, 
East Medway, Mass., 1851. Later the article states, “Mr. 
Eugene Bowen, Cheshire, Mass., has’ just informed us of the 
gift of this historic bell to the Machias church.” 

The gift was made by Mrs. Martha Hill Vose in memory 
of her husband, Ezekiel Vose, who was an ardent Univer- 
salist, for many years treasurer of the First Universalist 
Church of Machias, and an active trustee in building the 
beautiful church. 


: Autrrep K. Ames 
Machias, Maine. . 
, 


PRAISE FOR KILLAM 
To the Editor: 
I have been very much impressed with the value of Bob 
Killam’s article in Tae Leaver which has just come. I missed 
it at Akron, because of Board and Committee meetings on 


Sunday afternoon. I am wondering if we could have it 
reprinted for use in the Fivg Year Program work. 


Srantey Mannine 
Hartford, Conn. 
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WHAT MEANS THIS STRANGE DEVICE? 


To THe Epiror: 


At the ordination of the Rev. Earle T. McKinney in Fox- 
boro on September 29, a stole was used as the symbol of or- 
dination. In a free fellowship, such as ours, only individual 
taste governs the use of symbols in particular services, for 
limited and defined purposes. In this instance, however, 
several serious problems come to mind. 


1. The stole never has been officially adopted by our 
churches or our ministers to signify ordination. The mean- 
ing of a stole never has been defined for our denomination, 
Yet a stole was used without definition, by an official, to 
conclude the Act of Ordination; and it was used in such a 
way that it became a symbol of ordination into the entire 
Universalist fellowship. Should not such a stole, and such 
usage, first be approved by our national ministers associa- 
tion or the U. C. A.? 


2. The color was red, a most unfortunate choice from 
a liturgical, symbolic, or artistic point of view. How did 
it happen to be chosen? 


3. Church vestments ought to be artistically designed 
and skilfully constructed. Why did the stole appear so 
tawdry? 


4. Upon the stole was wrought a strange device, a circle 
with an off-center cross. During the sermon, Rev. Albert 
Ziegler explained that this eccentric device (the off-center 
wheel) was the symbol of Universalism. The explanation 
was ingenious and quite in keeping with the eccentricity of 
the device. When and by whom was such a symbol adopted? 


5. The eccentric wheel appeared at both ends of the 
stole. If Universalist ministers have not been relieved 
of their prophetic and priestly functions, why was there’ 
not an emblem of these functions on one end of the stole? 


Joun E. Woop 
Attleboro, Mass. 


WE DEPEND ON THE LEADER 


To the Editor: 


Please renew my subscription to Tae Curistian LEADER 
for two years. It is generous to extend us the privilege of 
the old rate since everyone must realize that under present 
advanced costs, there was no recourse for THe LEAprr. 

I have been privileged to work several years with pro- 
gram committees, both in our own denomination and coun- 
cils of church women, thus having opportunity to refer to 
and compare materials, and I wish to state to our editor that 
I consider our religious journal excellent, and second to none. 

Having no- church at Richmond, we, as individuals and 
members of the A.U.W., depend upon it and our Bulletin to 
keep us inspired and informed. 


Mrs. Lawrencs Hoover 
Richmond, Indiana 


ENJOYED DR. SCOTT’S ARTICLE 


To rue Eprror: 


It impresses me that the Leaver of October 19 was espe- 
cially inspiring. Some articles in there might well become a 
part of the permanent literature of our church. Particularly 
would I mention, “Universalism a Philosophy for Living” by 
Dr. Scott. I for one would like to see that perpetuated in 
pamphlet form. 


BENJAMIN F, Burier 
Seneca Castle, N. Y.: 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


News of Churches and Church People 


vimil* A. Schmidlin, East 
signed this building for the 
3 congregation of the Univer- 
jhalist Church of Newark. 
“Construction will begin as 
soon as materials and labor 
are available. The edifice 
Il be erected in Glen 
Ridge. 


7 


A new building has been designed in 
Norman French style architecture for 
the Universalist Church of Newark. The 
architect is Emil A. Schmidlin of East 
Orange. he new church edifice will be 
erected, as soon as conditions permit, on 
}Ridgewood Avenue, Glen Ridge, near 
the East Orange line. 

The congregation will continue its 
use of the present building on Broad 
and Hill Streets, Newark, until April 1, 
1947. 

The architect has used. as the nucleus 
of desgin for the new building, the large 
stained glass memorial window in the 
present building depicting Jesus and 
the rich. young ruler (reproduction of 
Hofiman’s painting). Smaller memorial 
‘windows, the organ and the pews will be 
moved intact. 

Discovering that extensive repairs 
were .required on the old church, the 
parish decided it would be wiser to 
‘rebuild. Early this Spring, before build- 
ing restrictions were enacted, the church 
was sold. A building committee com- 
‘posed of Sidney Curren, Harold S. 
‘Latham, Mrs. Harry Kussmaul, Edwin 
‘Bryant, Ray Passmore and Edward S. 
Hamilton was appointed and the Glen 
Ridge site purchased. John W. Strahan 

is serving as legal adviser. 

The : 
Newark was organized in 1834, meeting 
in the Old Library Hall. A second so- 
‘ciety was formed about 1852 which met 
on Halsey Street. On February 3, 1862, 
‘the two societies united. A church was 


Nove-k ar. 2, 4946 
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first Universalist Society in 


NEWARK CHURCH GOES TO SUBURBS 


built on Fair Street, now known as 
Lafayette Street. This church was sold 
on January 10, 1871, and the corner- 
stone was laid for the Church of the 
Redeemer on Broad and Hill Streets on 
April 9, 1872. 

Ministers of the Church of the Re- 
deemer:—Rey. J. C. Bartholomew, Rev. 
J. EK. Forrester, Rev. J. C. Snow, Rev. 
W S. Crowe, Rev. G. E. Mcllwane, 
Rev. Henry R. Rose, Rev. Lucius Ham- 
ilton Garner, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Raymond J. Baughan. 

Mr. Baughan, who has been pastor 
since January 3, 1943, is president of 
the New York State Universalist Minis- 
ters’ Association, associate editor of 
Tur CuristiAN Leaper and chairman of 
the Literature Commission of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. He is 
author of “As I See Religion,” “The 
Religious Imperative,” and this month 
his book, “Undiscovered Country,” will 
be published by Macmillan Publishing 
Co. 


CHURCH SCHOOL, STOUGHTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Universalist church in Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, of which Dr. A. Avery 
Gates is minister, is concentrating this 
year on the youth of the church. 

Dr. Gates teaches classes of Junior 
and Senior High school pupils two hours 
every Friday. There are twenty-nine in 
the Junior group and forty-one in the 
Senior group. 


The Church School has an enrollment 
of two hundred and four with an average 
attendance of one hundred and eighty- 
one in charge of twenty-two teachers. 


ANNUAL MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Annual Michigan Universalist 
Convention met at Concord, Michigan, 
October 6 and 7. 

Officers elected for ensuing year: 
President, Dr. Frank D. Adams, Lans- 
ing; Vice-President, William Arksey, 
Kast Liberty; Treasurer, E. M. Raynale, 
Detroit; Trustee for three years, Lewis 
Church, Lansing; Fellowship Commit- 
tee, Rev. Tracy Pullman, Detroit; Rev. 
Thomas Murray, Concord; Charles 
Burroughs, Concord. 

The 1947 Convention will be held in 
Lansing. The Occasional Sermon for 
1947 will be preached by Rey. Thomas 
Murray. 


ANN POSTMA TO SPEAK TO 
BOSTON WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


Ann Postma, special field worker for 
the Universalist Church of America, will 
address the Universalist Women’s Alli- 
ance of Boston and vicinity at a meeting 
to be held at Bethany Union, 256 New- 
bury Street, November 15 at eleven 
o’clock. Miss Postma will speak on, 
“My Experiences in Holland.” Those 
wishing luncheon reservations should 
telephone Mrs. Spear, Circle 9078 before 
Wednesday, November 13. 
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INSTALLATIONS 
JOHN EASTERLY WOOD was in- 


stalled as minister of Murray Universal- 
ist Church, Attleboro, Massachusetts and 
HOPE HILTON was installed as asso- 
ciate minister in charge of religious edu- 
cation, Wednesday evening, October 16. 


The Rev. Albert F. Harkins, minister 
of the First Universalist Church of North 
Attleboro, presided and led the service 
of worship. Mr. Harkins read a tele- 
gram of congratulation to the church 
and the new minister from Dr. Isaac 
Lobdell for twenty-two years minister 
of Murray Church. The installation 
sermon was preached by Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone. The Rev. Robert Barber, 
minister of the Universalist Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, gave the 
Charge to the minister. Margaret Win- 
chester, Acting Director of the General 
Sunday School Association gave the 
Charge to the associate minister. The 
Charge to the Congregation was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Superin- 
tendent of Massachusetts Universalist 
Churches. The congregation joined with 
Dr. Scott in the Prayer of Installation 
following the Charge. Greetings from 
the Attleboros’ Council of Churches 
were brought by the Rev. Raymond W. 
Hibbard. Following the _ recessional 
hymn the Benediction ‘was pronounced 
by the Rev. John Easterly Wood. 


An informal reception for Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood and Miss Hilton was held in 
the parish hall after the service. 


E. STANLEY JONES 


Devotional readings which give 
direction and meaning to life 


DR. GREENWAY’S AUTOGRAPHS 
ON DISPLAY AT WEST POINT 


The United States government has 
asked the Rev. Dr. Cornelius Greenway, 
minister of All Souls’ Universalist 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, to exhibit 
his collection of over twenty-six hun- 
dred signed photographs of World War I 
and II crowned heads, Presidents, Gen- 
erals, Admirals, leading Aces, and Cabi- 
net Ministers. The collection has been 
put on display in the museum at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, New York. In this group, are 
the official photographs of the uncondi- 
tional surrender at Tokyo, at Rhyms, at 
Berlin, at Wagemissen, at Naples, at 
Luneberg Heath, and at Okinawa. All 
these surrender scenes are signed by the 
chief participants. 


LEGACY FOR CHURCH SOCIETY 
The will of Mrs. Blanche E. Potter of 


Harrisville, R. I., active in the Harris- 
ville church and Ladies Aid Society, has 
been probated. The estate is estimated 
at sixty thousand dollars. The bulk of 
the estate is to be given to relatives 
but one thousand dollars each are to go 
to the Burrillville and Gloucester District 
Nursing Association and the Gloucester 
Manton Free Public Library, the latter 
in memory of Mrs. Potter’s husband. 
Mr. Potter was also active in the work 
of the Harrisville church and another 
one thousand dollars is to go to the 
Ladies Aid Society of the Harrisville 
Universalist Church. 


POSITIVE ASSURANCE FOR LIVING ABUNDANTLY 


%& This dynamic volume offers an advanced course in living victoriously. 
Step by step it leads through all the implications of the Way in all of life. 
In daily readings, under weekly themes, it shows how to find and follow 
the Way—the Way for everybody, everywhere, in every circumstance. $1 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


ARE YOU ON THE WINROD 
SUCKER LIST? 


From a Universalist Church bulletin, 
we clipped the following interesting para 
graph: 

“THE MINISTER was = surpri 
during the week to find himself on th 
sucker list of the Rev. (?) Gerald B. 
Winrod, Wichita, Kansas, one of the de- 
fendants in the mass sedition trial in 
Washington during the war. He and 
most of the others would, have _been| 
convicted, very likely, if the long cea 
out trial had not itself become some- 
what notorious and bogged down im 
futility. The book, It’s A Secret will 
give the reader some idea of what hap-} 
pened and why. There is little, if any,} 
doubt that Winrod had a hook up with} 
Nazism. His defense now is that he} 
is being ‘persecuted’ as a fascist when} 
he is merely a perfectly innocent Funda-+ 
mentalist.” . 


NILES OF MAINE 
ENTERTAINS 


On Sunday, August 18th, over fifty; 
people of the Elm Street Universalist 
Church in Auburn, Maine accepted the} 
invitation to spend the afternoon at} 
the minister’s summer home located atf 
North Sebago, Maine. Rev. Albert C. 
Niles conducted a service of worship} 
at 3 P. M. in the Methodist Church to} 
start the day’s activities. Following} 
this, many went swimming in Sebagot 
Lake. The others enjoyed a perfectly} 
beautiful day becoming acquainted with} 
this small community that plays host} 
to many tourists during the summer.| 


Later in the afternoon a picnic sup-+ 
per was held in the pine grove behind! 


the Niles’ cottage. Several out of} 
state visitors included Miss Blood of! 


the Lynn, Massachusetts Universalist } 


Church and three of the Cummins} 
family. Dr. Robert Cummins and Ins} 
two sons John and David dropped! 


over from their neighboring farm tof 
meet Auburn friends. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Niles, who is an} 
enthusiastic amateur wood worker of! 
unusual skill, built his summer home: 
single handed. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS | 


from 


Bibles to Best Sellers 


| 
' 
| 
| 


from 


THE UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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(Continued from page 507) 
DANBURY : : 
Danbury, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 

DD. 


The Danbury church and auxiliaries 
have been active as usual during the 
past year. Expensive repairs have been 


_ made to the exterior of the building 


and, at long last, the church interior 
hasbeen transformed by paint and var- 
nish, changing it from a dark to a 
very light auditorium and adding great- 
ly to its cleanliness and attractiveness. 
Money for this project was raised in 


- part, by several sales under the auspices 


olga voluntary committee and from 
other available sources. Since the amount 
of balance on hand is not sufficient 
to complete the renovation of the en- 
tire building, the men of the church, 
(who did agreat deal of the work con- 
nected with the renovation already com- 
pleted) will perform all the labor. The 
men have done much voluntary work 
of this nature for many years, and 
have done all of the janitor work for 
the past fifteen years, so that there 
has been no expense to the Church for 
this item. The Y.P.C.U. will complete 
fifty-five years of continuous existence 
November 1. Through this entire period 
it has given steady financial support to 
the church and to the state and national 


organizations, and has contributed to 


many projects. It has raised an average 
of more than $300 a year. 


STAMFORD 
Stamford. Rev. Ray D. Cranmer. 
The Stamford church paid the ex- 
penses of the minister to the conven- 
tion in Akron. Church repairs, needed 
for a number of years, have been under- 
taken with courage and much has been 
done since the first of the year. Dur- 
ing the summer the minister’s family 
drove to Southern California and visited 
old parishioners in Santa Paula. They 
stopped for some time, enroute, with 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Newton, in 
Craig, Colorado and with Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrest Boucher in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Newton and Mrs. Boucher 
ave the daughters of the minister and 
his wife, Rev. and Mrs. Ray D. Cran- 
mer. The nursery class which was 
started early in January has increased 
until it has become a new Church School. 
Marian Cranmer, who has been in 
charge, is seeking helpers. A number 


‘of young married people in the church 


need some social life in connection with 
the church. A meeting was _sched- 
uled for October 2 to organize a Couples 
Club. 


HYMN BOOKS AVAILABLE 

Seventy-five copies CHURCH HAR- 
MONIES NEW AND OLD in good 
condition may be had by the payment 
of shipping charges from the Middle 
West. Write to D. J. Brown, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


November Q, 1946 


ELSIE OAKES BARBER 


WRITES A STORY 


AS TENDER AS LOVE... 
AS HUMAN AS DOUBT... 
AS WARM AS FAITH... 


Christy adored her handsome young husband, the Reverend Mark Gardner. 
She was disappointed in their first home, an ugly parsonage at the edge of 
city slums, for she was used to better things. But, for Mark’s sake, she 
plunged into church work, in spite of her inexperience. She taught a Sunday 
School class of rowdy boys, she reviewed mission books for the ladies, she 
staged the Christmas pageant, she worked on a housing committée. And 
finally she discovered she was doing it, not for love of Mark alone, but also 
for love of humanity. But even then, she felt that there was still a wall 
between her and her husband. And the wall between was—God! How the 
barrier finally disappeared is the climax of THE WALL BETWEEN—a 
warm and human story, crowded with events—a moving story which sounds 
a note of courage and faith particularly welcome today. 


*2.75 at your bookstore MACMILLAN 


NEW RECRUIT FOR LIBERALISM PERSONAL 

Rey. and Mrs. O. Herbert McKenney, Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller of Nashua, 
Jr. of Floral Park, N. Y., announce the N. H., was the chapel preacher at the 
birth of a son, Herbert Reed McKenney, Sunday Morning Chapel at Vassar Col- 
on October 18, 1946. lege on October 27th. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


SD 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal - 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 


tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 


Assistant, Medical Secretarial, 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 
Send for catalog. 


Home 


Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


JOHN I BROOKS - se 2 a 


John I Brooks, father of the Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks, pastor of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., died suddenly October 5, 
at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Funeral services were held in Brook- 
lyn, October 7, and as all Universalist 
ministers of the metropolitan district 
were in attendance at the N. Y. State 
Convention, the services were conducted 
by the Rev. Richard Henry, assistant 
pastor of the Church of Our Savior, 
Brooklyn. Burial was in the family plot 
in Washingtonville, N. Y. 


Mr. Brooks was born in New York 
City, August 31, 1868, the son of 
John I and Pauline Brown Brooks. He 
was educated at Friends’ School and 
Friends’ Seminary, New York City. 

He began work with the firm of 
David C. Brown & Co., soap manufac- 
turers, Mr. Brown being his uncle, and 
he stayed there twenty-two years. He 
then entered the firm of Norton Lilly & 
Co., ship suppliers, where he served 
thirty-six years. 

On June 29, 1895, he married Sarah C. 
Spencer, who came from an old Uni- 
versalist family and who died September 
7, 1927. 


Mr. Brooks was active in the St. 
Nicholas Society and Sons of the Revo- 
lution. He was active also in the Church 
of Our Father, Universalist, Brooklyn, 
until it was closed and he then trans- 
ferred his membership to the Universal- 
ist National Memorial Church. 


Mr. Brooks was interested in the 
theatre and made a collection of manu- 
scripts and articles relating to the the- 
atre which he transferred to the Actors’ 
Club shortly before his death. 

Besides Dr. Brooks, he is survived by 
his son, John I Brooks, Jr. of Larch- 
mont, N. Y., and by one grandchild, 
Evelyn W. Brooks of Larchmont and 
a freshman at St. Lawrence University. 


BOOK CORNER 


A GRANDMA For CHRISTMAS. 
Halverson Seymour, 
Press, $1.00. 


Here is the answer to your problem of 
a gift for John or Jane. One of the 
grandest stories I have read. It is so 
interesting, this reviewer would scarcely 
know what to say about the age-interest 
range. My little girl, seven, loved it. 
My wife, aged well, you guess 
thought it adorable and a very dear 
friend, aged eighty-eight, had tears in 
her eyes when the story was finished. 

Alta Halverson Seymour gives you a 
story of Christmas preparation in Nor- 
way. Many Norwegian customs are 
accurately presented as well as the 
cookies—flat bread—and the other 
delicacies of the country. 
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Alta 
Westminster 


Gunnuf, the ten-year-old-boy, carries 
the story throughout with his generous 
helping of Fru Solem, his rescue of her 
and the acceptance of Fru Solem in his 
home as the Grandma for Christmas. 
Interesting, instructive, well-designed 
for oral reading at the Christmas fire- 
side. 

Oh, yes, if you have plenty of eggs 
and butter you'll be intrigued into try- 
ing some of the Norwegian Christmas 
recipes found on the front and back 
binding pages. This reviewer wonders 
how they taste, the recipes look inviting. 

Gra. We 
{ 
TEAM WORK 


Rey. Donald B. King of Stockton, 
Illinois, will edit the December, 1946, 
issue of THAMWORK, the Journal of 


the Universalist Ministerial Association. 
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THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EucENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 


For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


Correspondence and contributions should 
reach him by or before Thanksgiving. 


PERSONAL’ 
The Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Emmons of Orange, Massachusetts, 


called at Headquarters, October 17. Mr. 
Iimmons was in Boston to attend the 
conference of officials of local Church 
Councils. Mr. Emmons, former vice- 
president of The Universalist Church of 
America and now minister of our church 
at Orange, is also President of the 
Millers River Council of Churches. 
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Notices 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Franklin Almorth of New Haven is hereby 
granted a Letter of License as a Lay Preacher 
for the period of three years from October 
24,*1946. This License entitles him to preach 
and not to adminster ‘any Christian Ordi- 
nance. 
A Raymonp M. Scorr, Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Rev. Weston A. Cate, D.D. transferred 
- to Mass. 
,#Pransfer of Rev. O. Herbert McKenney 
from the Central Committee, and Rev. Rich- 
ard H. Bird from Connecticut, accepted. 

License of Robert T. Dick renewed for 
one year. 

Rev. Charles C. Thomas, after a year of 
probation, granted full fellowship. 

Harotp W. Haynes, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Accepted the transfer of Rey. Thomas 
Turrell from the Central Fellowship Com- 
tee. G. H. Utrtcu, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Accepted on Letter of Transfer the Rey. 
Ray Darwin Cranmer of California. 
: Raymonp M. Scort, 
Secretary of the Fellowship Committee. 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR 
CONFERENCE 

The annual Mid-Year Conference of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention and 
the Association of Universalist Women will 
be held in the New Haven Universalist 
Church, Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
November 13. 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Hope Hilton to Massachu- 
setts, and Argyl Houser to Indiana. 
Merton L. Atpringre, Secretary 
October 14, 1946. 


CHANGE IN DATE OF 
FALL INSTITUTE, M. A. U. W. 

The Fall Institute of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women which 
was to have been held on October 24, at 
Waltham, has been postponed until Novem- 
ber 14. 


A HINT TO CONGREGATIONS 


Harry Hersey says that the late Dr. 
Alexis Carrell in “Man the Unknown,” 
declares: It is useful to accustom one- 
self to remain awake when one wants 
to sleep. The struggle against sleep sets 
in motion organic apparatuses whose 
strength develops by exercise. It also 
ealls for an effort of the will”. So, “we 
preachers” are benefiting (physically) 
even those who have to make an effort 
to stay awake. 


WITHIN OUR HEARTS 


ADVENT MEDITATIONS, 1946, by Alice Harrison 


Daily Readings for Advent 


The Human Heart—In Mary’s Heart—Eternity in Our Hearts—A Merry Heart 
A Prayerful Heart 


Miss Harrison is well known as 2 Director of Religious Education and 
has written these Meditations with the sincere desire to share her 


« thoughts with you. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Price Schedule 


1-10 6 cents 
11-99 5% cents 
100-500 5 cents 


501 and up 4°%4 cents i 
_all plus postage ! 


November 2, 1946 Pie ie 
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WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 
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ESTABLISHED 1912 


7 W:36 ST- NEW YORK 18, NY 


Crackling 


A struggling writer called on a pub- 
lisher to ask about a manuscript he had 
submitted. 

“This is well-written,” admitted the 
publisher, “but my firm only publishes 
work by writers with well-known 
names.” 

“Splendid!” shouted the caller in 
great excitement. “My name’s Smith.” 


“Tt’s funny. A woman will say she’s 
shopping when she hasn’t bought a 
thing.” 

“Yes, and a man will say he’s fishing 
when he hasn’t caught a thing.” 


Employer: “When you go on this 
errand for me, you'll pass the baseball 
field.” ; 

Office Boy: “Yes?” 

Employer: “Well, just pass it.” 


WITHIN OUR 
HEARTS 


Advent Medit. 


Universauist Pusuisninc House 
16 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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UPON YOUR SHARING | reste orfot een 
DEPENDS 


The Service of Your Church 
Facts and Figures 
about . 

The Unified Universalist 
Appeal for 1946-1947 


UNIVERSALISM IS THE ANSWER 


UPON YOUR SHARING DEPENDS 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH IS IN THE 
WORLD TO SERVE! 


As Universalists give more, their church does more. 
In this way lies growth! 


Minimum Unified Appeal Goal for 1946-47 


Regular Budget $45,000 
Pension increase 5,000 


ABROAD 
Rev. Carleton M. Fisher carries Universalism abroad in 
Holland and Europe. 


Dr. C. C. Pi of China, now studying at Western Reserve, 
upon return to China, will need additional funds for work 
with children. 


$50,000 


Where the money goes* 


SERVICE AT HOME 21.38% into field services to 


Jordan Neighborhood House—made more effective. Need is 
for nursery school when funds are available. 


Literature Commission printed and distributed over 100,000 
pamphlets. Twice that number needed! 


Five Year Program Committee preparing plans for forward 
growth of Universalist Churches. 


Ministers Pension payments must be increased—Akron 
assembly directs $5,000 be added to Unified Appeal 1946- 
1947. 


Field work—General—Church School and Youth expanded— 
More Churches served! 


STILL MORE WORK IS NEEDED! 


Many other services are being rendered. Ask your minister 


for copies of the two pamphlets pictured above or write 
direct to 


The Universalist Church of America 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


20.43 


churches and State Con- 
ventions 


to allied organizations 
(General Sunday School 
Association; Youth Fel- 
lowship; National Me- 
morial Church) 


to Universalism-at-Work 
in Holland and Europe 


direct aid to ministers 
and churches 


administration 
office services 


meetings of boards, com- 
mittees and commissions 


contingencies 


*Percentages of total budget, not just Unified Appeal 


WE CAN DO ALL THESE THINGS AND MORE IF? 


Read Carefully — Give Generously — Do It Now 


AID YOUR 
Universalist Church of America 


TO INTENSIFY ITS WORK — EXPAND ITS SERVICES 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


